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Are You Interested in vertical 

writing? If you are, and wish 
to know something about the 
latest books published, send for 
a circular of The American 
System of Vertical Writing 
with specimen copy lines from 
the several books. .Until you 
have seen these you can hardly 
realize what graceful, pleasing, 
yet simple script forms can be 
made in the vertical style. 


The new 


copy books are $1.00 per dozen. 


The circular is free. 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY, 


New York Cincinnati Chicago Boston Portland, Ore. 


SOMETHING NEW. 


FFRANK H. HALL’S 
Arithmetic Reader. 


FOR THIRD CRADE 








PUPILS. 





JUST THE THING for Your School. 





It is Arithmetic from the child's standpoint, 
It furnishes ¢rill-work im its most interesting form. 
It makes “ Fractions” as plain and easy as integers. 


It brings out the meaning of mathematica! terms and expressions, and gives familiarity 
with them by their rep d and intelli 


It is a gradual development of Number principles. 

Its statements induce thinking to the point. 

It makes figures useful things to the children. 

Its plan is thoroughly philosophical. 

Its diagrams plainly illustrate the principles to the child-mind. 

It trains pupils to know the meaning of problems before trying to solve them. 

It leads forward from the easy to the more difficult, so that the “dull pupils” can 
grasp the principles. 

It does this by obliging the child, in every sentence, to think of what he is doing. 

It — all “ juggling with figures,” all use of symbols that mean nothing to the 
pupil. 

It simplifies reduction of fraction so that it becomes as plaia as changing ounces to 
pounds and bushels to pecks, 








Sent postpaid for 30 cents, 





We solicit your correspondence. Address : 


GEO. SHERWOOD & CO., 


311 Wabash Avenue, CHICAGO, ILL, 
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AMERICAN GRAPHITE 


J PENCILS 


Are used because they have the smoothest, 
toughest leads of any pencil made, and because 
they are the most economical pencils to use. 
Mention Tue N. Y. ScHoot JouRNAL, and send 
16 cents for samples worth double the money. 


JOS. DIXON CRUCIBLE C0., 


JERSEY CITY, N. J. 
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Send for our 300-page illustrated Catalogue. 


NEW YORK: 
41 Barclay Street. 


CHEMICAL and PHYSICAL 
APPARATUS and CHEMICALS 


Microscopes & -Accessories—Bacteriological Supplies 


RICHARDS &CO., Limited. 


Awarded Eleven Medals at the World’s Fair. 





se 


of every Description. 








We solicit your correspondene. —— 
CHICAGO: 
112-114 Lake Street. 





So SLATE. 


—o NOV. 24, 1891. 


The lines are drawn on the slate 
by machinery and are regular and 
im straight. This cannot be done by 

hand with the same degree of ac- 
4 curacy. The lines are filled up 
} With a composition of either 
| 6a pink or ane color, present- 

ing a smooth surface and offer- 
ing no resistance to the stroke 
4 §6of the pencil. 
In the manufacture of this slate 
we use our wire-bound me and a high 
grade felt, which being a fast color will not 
when damp stain books, clothes, &c. 


HYATT SCHOOL SLATE CO, (Limited.) 


BETHLEHEM, PA. 


We also manufacture unruled slates, both 
noiseless and plain. 


CHEMICALS 
APPARATUS 


Laboratory Supplies of Every Description 


nes & Crenshaw, 


IMPORTERS 
—AND— 
DEALERS, 


028 Arch St, 
PHILADELPHIA. 











Catalogues mailed 
on receipt of the 


The new Alcohol Bunsen Blast postage, six cents 
Lamp. 





ESTABLISHED 1851. 


Ene & AMEND, 


wm 205-211 Third Ave., 
\ NEW YORK. 









Laboratory will be fur- 


reasonable prices. 

Glass and metal appara- 
tus, special, made to order, 
according to drawings. 





Glass blowing and en- 
graving done on — 





Dialogues, Speakers. ae , Soe 
Club and Parlor. 
T.s. DENISON, Pub. DChicagouil. 


PLAYS 


Te 


Everything necessary for 
the Chemical and Physical 


nished of best quality at 


High grade tools 


Not fancy tools at fancy prices, 
but good honest tools at low 


prices 
SPECIAL TRADE-SCHOOL DISCOUNT. 


HAMMACHER, SCHLEMMER & Co. 














209 Bowery New York. 
PHYSICAL and CHEMICAL (===) , oouume. 
APPARATUS ew, 
for Illustration and Laboratory use in foe’ County, 
Schools and Colleges. ||"=—===| AGENTS WANTED 
Apparatus for Harvard Course in Phy- Porter & PUINaw Liberal Terms. 











sics and Chemistry. 
SEND FOR CATALOCUE. 


E. S. RITCHIE & SONS., 


Factory and Wareroom: 
BROOKLINE, MASS. 
(Within city tmit of Boston.) 
ESTABLISHED 1850. 


Tux onty Reape Curr orvine 
FULL PAGE OF 


Send for circulars and terms. 
POTTER & PUTNAM, Publishers, 
44 E. 14th St., New York 





Our advertisers know of this paper’s many readers 
but desire to know them better. When writing 
therefore, always mention it; and write often. They 
have goods that will benefit you. 


The Massachusetts Mutual Life Insurance Co., 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
JANUARY 1, 1894. 
Liabilities, $13,460,163.84. 








1851— —1894 


Assets, $14,480,480.80. Surplus, $1,020,316.96. 





If you will write your name, date of birth, and address, i in the blank form below and 
send it to the above address, we will take pleasure in showing you, not an ‘‘ estimate” 


but a statement showing the exact values in cash and paid up insurance which would 
appear in a Policy issued at your age. 








I was born on the..-........---- 





in the year.._____ 


My name is 











My address is.- 





<2 BSS. 


Standard Schoot Numoers. 
333,444, 128, 105 and 048. 


For sale by all Stationers. 


SSTESELE sn EP ESNTSS.q ASTERBROOK STEEL PEN CO, 26 Jobe St, 1 
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all 


KODAKS 37; 


$6.00 and $10.00 
. Plash-Light and 
time exposure pictures can 
be taken by the merest novice 
with our A and oda 

Illustrated manual, free with 

every Kodak, tells how to 

finish the pictures, 
PRICE, 

Loaded for 24 Exposures: 
A For Pictures 2% x 3 in., $6.00 
B For Pictures3% x 4 in., $10.00 
Developing and 

Printing Outfit, - $1.50 
EASTMAN KODAK CO. 


The ONLY SYSTEM of Seeder Catalogo: Rochester, NY. 


= 
rest its kind in the World! | E Ne NG REA 


C evING 
Tres Er A complete Protection to Both the Outside 
and Inside of the book, consisting of 


Holden’s Patent Book Covers. Adjustable, medium size (No, 2) alone agi po cent. of THE DENSMORE 
last a year 9 


all books published. Material, a species of fe/t, made on a paper machine, imitation leather, wil 


Holden’s Self-Binders. For repairing a 
loosened leaf or weakened binding. 


BLACKBOARDS 
CRAYONS 


ERASERS CHARTS 


EVERYTHING FOR THE SCHOOLROOM 


UNITED STATES SCHOOL FURNITURE CO. 


74 FIFTH AVENUE 307-309 WABASH AVE. 


IDN 
NEW YORK - “7 GS CHICAGO 








iP OLDEN 











Termed by users 
every where 


“The 
World’s 
Greatest 


Typewriter” 
BADGE OR MEDAL. 


Se: 
| ee aoe wherever the Densmore 
|DENSMORE TYPEWRITER CO., 
| 202 Broadway, New York. 

I HAVE MANY DESIGNS OF SUCH. STEREOPTICONS. 


ATTENTION—CLASSES  [PRGCEEtuaieer 


ORIES, SEND FOR CATALOGUE 
, PINS OR RINGS, BUTTONS, tape 
LP, RECURS CIETY PIN AS MEMENTOES OF SCHOOL | To CHAS BESELERmaxer 2ISCENTRE ST. 
ASSOCIATIONS. SEND TO ME FOR DESIGNS | NEW YORK 
} 


E. R. STOCKWELL, 17 John Street, NEW YORK. 


H EA D QO U A RT E R ~ - Correspondence solicited. | Flags 


SCHOOL SUPPLIES “mia, Litl & Go. 


SHORTHAND. 
THE PUBLIC DAY SCHOOLS of N. Y. City. 
have exclusively adopted 
The ISAAC PITMAN SYSTEM. 
Send for 32 pp. pamphlet and specimen pages to 
ISAAC PITMAN & SONS 






Holden’s Transparent Paper. 


For re- | 
pairing a torn leaf. 





Meadville, Pa.—February 16, 1894.—One year’s experience with your “System for Preserving Books” has 
satisfied us that it is a first-class investment. We believe it will do all that you claim for it. | 





For Free Text-Book Communities, Public and 8S. 8S. Libraries—Send Stamp fer Cataleg— 
Name purpose required for. 


manvracture> Holden Patent Book Co., Springfield, Mass., U. S. A. 
ATTENTION—TEACHERS 


THERE IS NO ONE ARTICLE WHICH CAN BE 
OFFERED TO STUDENTS PROVING QUITE AS 
STIMULATING AS A 























Send for Catalogue. 


G. W. SIMMONS & Co., 
Oak Hall, Boston, Mass. 


WY 














HIGHEST AWARD WORLD'S Fain 











33 Union Square, New York. 
Take Lessons at Metropolitan School of Shorthand 
95 Fifth Avenue, Cor. 17th St. 
Terms Moderate. Circulars free, 





- SHORTHAND FREE. 
ublic and private schools teaching or contemplat 
ing the teaching of shorthaid, should examine 
Progressive Lessons in the 
Pitman System of Phonography. 
By N. P. HEFFLEY, of the faculty of Pratt Institute. 
Printed in regular book form and in separate lesson 
sheets. In use at Pract institu Brooklyn; Drexel 
Institute, Philadelphia; and all leading schools and 
colleges. By mentioning this pevtedion’ and your 
school we will send a copy, free, for examination. 
HEFFLEY SHORTHAND COMPANY, 
444a Greene Avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Send for a sample copy of The Shorthand Educator. 


SHORTHAND Wo htitt omens, 2 


McGURRIN’S METHOD TYPE WRITING. 














EVERY ONE can afford to use Clam 
Bouillon for Lunch, Dinner and 
Tea at 20 cents a quart. Enough 
y for a whole family. 


ared in five 
© minutes from a bottle of 


BURNHAWM’S 


CLAM 


BOUILLON 





In stock to suit any kind of school at small cost. 
received 


Orders filled the da . The designs are 
new, original, artistic. Lithographed. Write for 
— les, 4 ee = — and apaieer 
of diplomas ne > ‘ention this rnal. 
| C.L-RICKETTS, Opera House Bidg., CHICAGO 
Musica), far sounding, and bighly satis 
ry for schools, Churches, &c 
©. , Established 
WESF TRF, K Y. 1826. 
Description and prices on application 
BUCKEYE BéELL FOUNDRY, 
Best Grade Oopperend a & -ELLS 
Coll 
Price ana Seas oun ake this paper. 
SMITH’S RAPID PRACTICE 


Arithmetic Cards. 


GREATEST /{ For giving 
LABOR | any amount TESTED 













. 





SAVING | ofpracticein 


A full treatise on the art of T Writing. A co lete i j ; i j 
system of instruction. "Sent arotpald curestigt Ol. , Quality wary. price reduced, DEVICE arithmetic 
a reer arg Hes, rocers sell it. From the lowest grade of primary addition, through 
E. S. BURNHAM CO., — farctions, percentage to esrande aenauseneee 32 
, 120 Gansevoort 5 4 sets of 16 cards every one different. Price. as 
FREE Teachers’ vacation, to Europe, the sea- . 3 i i 
b nses Sample bottle, 10 cents; makes a pint. cents net per set, tpaid. Complete sets of $2 in 
TRIP TO paid. [a a . ~ handsome Dodsen ben. Price on application, 


RUROP % Bromfield St. > a 














B. L. KELLOGG & CO., Hew York & 
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Unlike the Dutch Process 
No Alkalies 


; Other Chemicals 


are used in the 
preparation of 


ww 6W. BAKER & C0.’S 


i BreakfastCocoa 


which is absolutely 
pure and soluble. 


It has more than three times 
"fl the strength of Cocoa mixed 
with Starch, Arrowroot or 
~ Sugar, and is far more eco- 
nomical, costing less than one cent a cup. 
It is delicious, nourishing, and EASILY 









DIGESTED. ——— 
Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


W. BAKER & CO., Dorchester, Mass. 








p= FACILITIES FOR supplying teachers, 4? | 


partments. First-class wanted. 


EpvucaTionaL Bureav, 61 East Ninth St.. N.Y 


It’s the Old Story: *x%,°" 


** The devil was sick, 
The devil a monk would be; 
The devil was well, 
The devil a monk was he.”’ 

The School Furniture Trust and its confederates 
have had full swing here in New York at fancy and 
exorbitant prices, but have abused the confidence 
of their friends and supporters, and they now seek 
to save themselves by offering to do what they 
should have done long ago and what the un- 
dersigned is forcing them to do: furnish honest goods 
at Aonest prices, But it’s too late. The ranks are 
broken, and the stampede has set in, As was ob- 
served in a former advertisement, **The handwriting 
is on the wall.”’ But after all the trust is getting used, 
to this sort of thing. It is getting big doses of this 
same bitter medicine all over the United States. 


When in need of School Furniture, Blackboards, 
Apparatus, Supplies; Opera, Church, Assembly- 
Hall, or Lodge Seating, 


GET IN THE HABIT 
of writing to the 


HANEY SCHOOL FURNITURE CO., 


65 Fifth Avenue, NEW YORK. 
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JOSEPH GILLOTT’S STEEL PENS, 


The Most Perfect Pens Made, 
HAVE FOR FIFTY YEARS BEEN THE STANDARD. 


His Celebrated Numbers 


303, 


404, GO4E.F., 


35!, GOIE.F., 170, 


and his other styles may be had of all dealers throughout the world. 


GOLD MEDAL, 


PARIS EXPOSITIONS, 1878 


and 1889, 


And the Award at the World’s Columbian Exposition, Chicago. 
JOSEPH CILLOTT & SONS, 91 John Street, NEW YORK. 





cientific Apparatus. 


Our new rates for impor- 
tation are lower than ever. 


Our finely equipped factory and testing laboratory, together with technically educated spe- 
cialists, experienced business staff and special agents at important European points, enable us 
to supply domestic or foreign apparatus in a satisfactory manner, Correspondence is solicited 


Estimates submitted. Labor- 
atories Equipped. Ask for 
Abridged Catalogue, No, 2:6. 


QUEEN & CO., Incorporated, 


N. Y. Office: 116 Fulton St. 


PHILADELPHIA. 





Ee —— 


HAMMOND TYPEWRITER 








ee ee ee 


The 





Wyckoff, 


Remington Typewriter 


As Perfect in Design and 
Construction as Original In- 
genuity, Long Experience, and 
Constant Improvement can 
make a Writing [lachine. It 
is Simple, Well lade, Practi- 
cal, Durable, Easy to Learn 
and to Operate. ~ - 


Seamans & Benedict, *yew'Yorn. 








KINDERGARTE 


AND SCHOOL eumanniebiatden & CO., 
SUPPLIES, “aaa” 





A lonic 


For Brain-Workers, the Weak and 
Debilitated. 


Horsford’s Acid Phosphate 


is without exception, the Best 
Remedy for relieving Mental 
and Nervous Exhaustion ; and 
where the system has become 
debilitated by disease, it acts 


as a general tonic and vitalizer, 


affording sustenance to-~ both 
brain and body, 

Dr. E. Cornell Esten, Philadelphia, 
Pa., says: ‘“‘I have met with the greatest 
and most satisfactory results in dsypepsia 
and general derangement of the cerebral 


and nervous systems, causing debility and 
exhaustion.” 


Descriptive pamphlet free. 


Rumford Chemical Works, Providence, R I. 


Beware of Substitutes and Imitations, 





J. M. OLCOTT, 


HEADQUARTERS FOR 
W. & A. K. Johnston’s Wall Maps, 
and all kinds of SCHOOL SUPPLIES, 
9 West 14th &t., New York. 





Vacation 


It is advisable when going away from 
home to take with you a supply of 


Packer’s 
Tar Soap 


Because, it is antiseptic and a con- 
stant protection against conta- 
gion. 

Because, it is soothing and healing 
and will allay itching and irrita- 
tion caused by dust, perspiration, 
chafing, prickly-heat, insect pests, 
sunburn, and ivy-poisoning. 


Because, bathing and shampooing 
with this good tar soap is a 


Hygienic Luxury 
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HE old students of the Albany normal 
school told for many years the story 
of a teacher who was to be examined 
and putintoaclass. He had informed 
Mr. Page that he had finished arith- 
metic and hinted he felt he might go 
into the senior class. “ Please tell me 
how much 13 1-2 pounds of pork will 

cost at 11 1-2 centsa pound?” The work was quickly 

done. “Now tell me the cost if it was only half 
fat?”’ The young man turned around to the blackboard 
but rather hesitatingly this time. At last he said: “It 
seems easy enough, but I don’t know what to do with 
the fat.” This was an example of one who had been 
taught arithmetic, but was not thereby able to think ; 
avery common case. Mr. Page was a teacher who set 
his pupils to thinking ; they soon felt the need of study. 

His pupils never left his room without having some- 

thing to think out. 





> 


Are you a better teacher than you were one year 
back or one term back? Are you a better character? 
If so, rely upon it, your pupils have benefited by con- 
tact with you. If you have grown, it has been in their 
growth. If your moral stamina has increased, it has 
been by giving. 

Are you less interested in your work than formerly— 
less devoted in spirit? Then you have deteriorated in 
character, and your pupils have suffered in your deteri- 
oration. How is it? What has discouraged you? Is 
it foiled ambition? Has some one else succeeded to 
the position you should have had? Are you teaching 
for yourself alone ?—for honor?—for money? Some 
Say they are and do not blush to say it. There is even 
a boastfulness in their honesty, but it is not a moral 
attitude. Teaching is the last work in the world that 
should be done for money alone. 

Is it some private grief that has eaten the core out of 
your enthusiasm? Has it made you that bane of the 
class-room, an irritable and nervous teacher? We are 
all weak mortals, and you may have frowned and 
scolded when you should have smiled and led, just be- 
Cause your private life contained more suffering than 
you had strength to bear. Zhe deeper you plunge into 
Jour work, the sooner you will find healing and forget- 
fulness. If there is any cure-all, it is work. 

Is it some failure of your own most faithful efforts 
that has weakened your resolve? Know that the great- 
est leaders of educational thought and practice have 
made many failures. Then why should you not allow 
yourself a few? Look to your health, put morbidness 
behind you, and try, try again. 


The 7Zribune has an advertisement in which “C., Tri- 
bune Office,” offers to give children “alternate field and 
home lessons” in “ Nature Study,” during the months 
of July and August. This “ad” is a sign of the times, 
We find evidences of an advancing regard for science 
teaching all about us. A few years ago such an adver- 
tisement would have occasioned mild-eyed wonderment, 
and the question, “ What is Nature Study?” Now all 
teachers and many lay people understand this to be pri- 
mary school vernacular for elementary science, and a 
wide-spread appreciation of its value in education makes 
it probable that the advertiser will get as many pupils as 
he wants. It is vain to say there is no New Education. 

a) 

These words of Ruskin may be pondered by the 
teacher: “The more I think of it, the more I find this 
conclusion impressed upon me, that the greatest thing 
a human soul does in this world is to see something, and 
tell what it saw in a plain way. Hundreds of people 
can talk for one who can think, but thousands can 
think for one who can see,” 

Elementary science is one means of training pupils 
to see. Objective methods in arithmetic train him in 
the beginning to see, but frustrate their own purpose if 
over-used, for, in the end, he must see without objects. 
Drawing forms trains him to see as no amount of con- 
templation could do. All forms of doing train him to 
see. In literature he learns to see into the minds of 
authors and their characters and to see what thought 
and feeling are. Finally, in studying the wishes of his 
neighbors and adapting himself to them he learns to 
see human nature in the real and the foundation of 
ethics. Objective teaching, narrowly considered, 
dwarfs the conception of education. It is the founda- 
tion, but only the foundation. Some teachers are con- 
tent when they get their cellar walls built ; others ig- 
nore the need of cellar walls. All through a child's 
education he must be taught to see, but to see deeper 
and deeper, not to stop at the gateway of material form. 
In the end he perceives not only the law of poetry, but 
the poetry of law. 

> 

“How powerful the tendency has been and still is 
toward pure formal drill and word memory is apparent 
from the fact that even geography and history, which 
are not at all formal studies, but full to overflowing 
with interesting facts and laws, have been reduced toa 
dry memorizing of words, phrases, and stereotyped 
sentences.” —McMurry’s “ General Method.” 

a) 

What the learner has gained by his own observation, 
and as a part of his personal experience, is incorporated 
with his mind ; he 4nows and can describe or explain in 
his own words.—/estalozsi. 


> 
Minds of moderate caliber, ordinarily condemn every- 


thing that is beyond their range. 
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A Trip to Europe. 
By CarRo.ineE B, LERow. 


A trip to Europe was once considered a luxury; it 
has now become a necessity for every one who can af- 
ford it, and whether you can afford it or not depends 
not only upon the amount of your income, but upon the 
relation between income and outgo. “A man’s life 
consisteth not in the abundance of the material things 
which he possesseth ’—so many clothes in a closet, so 
many dollars in a bank, but in the fruits of his thought, 
his observation, his experience, in clearer outlook, 
broader views, increased perception, keener apprecia- 
tion, tenderer sympathies, more accurate standards, 
higher ideals, and new interests in the past, the present, 
and the future. All these become the possession of the 
intelligent traveler. More than all others do teachers 
need to accumulate these mental and spiritual riches, 
for no other profession owes so much to itself and to 
society. If, as too frequently happens, society fails to 
appreciate this fact and consequently pays you a salary 
sufficient only for the bare necessities of life, then the 
question of a trip to Europe seems to settle itself, and 
unfortunately,in the negative, for not even such a bene- 
fit would warrant your getting into debt a single dol- 
lar. But if plainer clothes, fewer recreations, and 
rational economy in current expenses will make such a 
trip possible, you should surely take it, and if you take 
it you'll be glad of it as long as you live. You will find 
that the money invested is on compound interest, and 
one hundred per cent. at that, if money be considered 
not only as hard coin or paper bills, but as means, 
wealth, resources. Regarding it as a “medium of ex- 
change,” you will make more money by going abroad 
than by staying at home. 

To be cut off from all the ordinary conditions of civ- 
ilization, as one must be on an ocean voyage, is a 
unique experience to begin with. Five—seven—ten 
days at sea, where no door bell, dinner bell, or school 
bell can reach you; where no letter, circular, news- 
paper, telegram, or messenger boy can follow you! If 
you are “tired” or “broken down,” and what faithful 
teacher is not one or the other at the end of the school 
year ?—this freedom will prove most enjoyable. 

There are always many agreeable persons on board 
with whom it is easy to make acquaintance, so that 
there is no lack of good society for those who desire it. 
A well-stocked library, too, is always to be found in the 
saloon, and at the service of the passengers. 

The days are one long rest, not a “duty” or an “ en- 
gagement”’ in them. If the weather is fine, every hour, 
day and evening, can be spent on deck. To one who 
loves the sky and the sea, hours at a time can be given 
up to soul-satisfying contemplation of them. Every 
day and nearly every hour they vary the program of 
their appearances and performances. You will get also, 
a new definition of the word “ocean.” Although you 
start with the full understanding that it is “avast body 
of water,” you will find that you had no conception of 
its vastness until you crossed it, and can hardly grasp 
it even then. 

And after the new ocean and the new heaven, comes 
the new earth, tor so it will seem to you when once you 
touch land again after journeying over the great deep. 
The first sight of the Emerald Isle is simply entrancing, 
and the fitness of the name is instantly recognized. 
The Giants’ Causeway looks exactly like the pictures in 
our geographies. 

How you will enjoy a trip through Scotland, with 
“The Lady of the Lake” in your hand as companion 
and guide-book! Edinburgh, Sterling Castle, Abbots- 
ford, the field of Bannockburn ; Melrose Abbey, the 
country of Robert Burns; Alloway Kirk, the Brig O’ 
Doon,—all are there as we have read of them and heard 
them described a thousand times. Then, going south, 
you will travel through the beautiful and historic 
English Lake country, and feel better acquainted than 
ever before with Southey, Wordsworth, and Coleridge. 
You'll see Rydal Mount, and “the dark brow of the 
mighty Helvellyn,” and find out for yourself exactly 
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“How the water comes down at Lodore.” Of course 
you will go to Oxford, one of the most fascinating 
places in the world, and of which you can form not the 
slightest conception until you have seen it. Then you 
will think of it all day long, dream of it every night, 
and wish you could spend your life there. 

Warwick will give you your first idea of a real castle, 
one in which “folks” really live and as you always 
imagined people in castles should live. And there you 
can discover whether you have had a correct idea of a 
“portcullis,” a “drawbridge,” and a “moat.” And 
you'll never forget beautiful Warwick Castle as long as 
your memory endures. 

Kenilworth will furnish you with a fine specimen of a 
ruin, magnificent ivy and all. And Scott’s novels will 
grow into live persons while you wander through those 
great empty spaces, roofed by the sky and enclosed by 
silent yet eloquent, granite walls. 

Stratford-on-Avon and Shakespeare’s house,—it is 
worth while to cross the ocean only to spend a few 
hours in these long-read-of and fondly-imagined haunts. 

For London one needs not only hours but days; not 
only days, but weeks. Months would even be better 
still, but as there are only two in the ordinary school 
vacation that is not to be thought of. But at least a 
fortnight should be spent in this metropolis of the world, 
the London of the Thames and the Tower, of Windsor 
Castle and the Houses of Parliament, of the Bank of 
England and St. Paul's Cathedral ; the London of West- 
minster, and the Strand, Picadilly,and Charing Cross ; 
the London of Johnson and Lamb and Dickens, of the 
Crystal Palace and the British Museum. The Poet's 
Corner of the beautiful Abbey! You will feel there 
that you are making the acquaintance of all the great 
personages with whose names you have always been 
familiar, 

Standing beside the tombs of Queen Elizabeth and 
Mary Queen of Scots you will realize their history as 
no mere printed words could ever make you do. And 
everywhere in the city the three feathers of the Prince 
of Wales will greet you, and with the sign on your right, 
“ Wooden Leg Maker to Her Majesty the Queen,” and 
another on your left, “ Her Majesty’s Surgical Instru- 
ment Maker,” with “ Majesty ” before you and behind 
you and over your head, you will realize, as well as know, 
that you are no longer in a republic, but amonarchy,— 
in the Old World indeed. 

And Paris, the dazzling, intoxicated city with a his- 
tory more romantic than any romance,—beautiful, sunny 
smiling city, the Paris of the Seine and the Louvre, of 
Pere la Chaise and the Tuileries, of Notre Dame and 
the tomb of Napoleon, of the Place de la Concorde and 
the Champs des Elysees ; the Paris of Victor Hugo, of 
Balzac, and of Daudet. 

Versailles and, above all, Fontainbleau, palaces and 
parks, miles of them, with uncounted apartments, gal- 
leries, and corridors, with acres of picture galleries, in- 
numerable statues, and bewildering fountains. Imagin- 
ation cau do much to furnish us with these things, yet 
when they are once really seen, one realizes how lim- 
ited is the most active imagination, 

And one’s first glimpse of the snow-capped Alps! 
That is an experience to be remembered! Chamouni 
and the Mer de Glace and the Alpine afterglow,—what 
beauty and what miracle! 

Nature and art,—one gets the choicest of each in such 
a journey. Words and names become vital things. Every 
book you ever read, every book you ever will read, 
every foreign item in the newspaper, even, possesses a 
a new interest. All one’s study of literature and art 
becomes illuminated and illustrated and its value is more 
than doubled. You study definitions at every step on 
the road, as you could never learn them from a diction- 
ary; you learn more of a foreign language in one day by 
listening to the people and trying to talk with them 
than you could acquire in a month from grammars and 
lexicons. The currency, the costumes, the customs of 
a country,—all these become actualities. 

And the moral, as well as intellectual, nature receives 
nourishment and stimulus; your conceit is diminished, 
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your prejudices removed, your narrow views and judg- 
ments widened and softened. You reflect and philoso- 
phize almost unconsciously and to great profit; your 
standards and ideals are multiplied and corrected; you 
learn experimentally what value is placed by different 
times and races upon the various interests of life, what 
things men have aspired to and longed for, been willing 
to struggle, suffer, and die for. 

Travel teaches the best lessons of evolution, It proves 
progress, shows the relation between cause and effect 
and the tendency of good to vanquish evil. It makes 
one more charitable, and interprets most eloquently the 
spirit of the expression that “all men are brothers.” 

“ East or west, hame’s best,” sings the poet and says 
Tom Hood, “ Half the pleasure of having a rout is the 
pleasure of having it over. ‘Glad as you were to go, 
glad as you were to waken every morning anticipating 
a day of unalloyed delight, you are gladder yet to be 
home again, and home will be better appreciated than 
ever before. And tothe home you bring with you all 
the accumulation of the summer, your treasures forever 
more, the treasures of imagination and of memory, 
which at any moment can call up, for rest and refresh- 
ment, pictures and scenes which will never fade from 
the mind. Blessed faculty of retention and reproduc- 
tion! After one trip to Europe youcan go again, with- 
out a cent of expense, any hour of any day, not only in 
vacation, but in the middle of term time; and you can 
enjoy, too, a second trip which will exist in anticipation 
until it becomes a reality, for nooneever went to Eu- 
rope once who did not fully intend to go again, and, 
even if the intention is never carried out, there is in- 
finite comfort in the conviction that some day it surely 
will be. 

Go to Europe, by all means. 


- 
An Incident of a System. 


In another column of the Zagle appears a plain- 
tive letter from a would-be progressive teacher who 
is evidently one of the victims of the close organization 
to which our school system is being more and more 
subjected. As the city grows the schools increase in 
number and the exactions of educational progress mul- 
tiply. The evils of centralized authority are nowhere 
else so oppressive as in a school system of which elas- 
ticity is one of the first laws of growth. The city ap- 
points one responsible head, charged with seeing that 
the children of all sections derive equal advantages 
from the school fund. This man, the superintendent, 
cannot discharge his responsibility unless he knows 
just about what all the principals are doing at any given 
time. To simplify matters, he tells them all to do the 
same thing at the same time. Not only this, but he 
tells them just what todo. The school principal, in 
turn, cannot organize and conduct a school of, say, 
thirty-two classes except by reducing his overgrown 
establishment to some sort of routine. As the size of 
his school constitutes his best understood claim toa 
high salary, he is naturally unwilling to resign any por- 
tion of his authority. He prefers to draw the reins 
tight enough to make his task a possible one. Toallow 
each teacher to go her own gait would be quite destruc- 
tive of so large a grasp on his part. School keeping is 
to him a business, not a profession. He cannot prac- 
tice its art, because he has no time. Neither can he 
allow to the most gifted and proficient teacher in his 
charge any of an artist’s liberty. It is necessary that 
he should know what each class is doing at all hours in 
the day. The only system he can successfully manage 
on so large a scale is the cram system. 

—Brooklyn Daily Eagle. 
* 

If a child acquires knowledge in one school to be 
forgotten in another, if he gains power under one 
teacher never to be used under others, if he forms habits 
in one grade which he must violate in the next; in 
short, if his educational efforts are not in harmony, he 
may do an immense amount of educational work and 
the results may be unsatisfactory. —Zarkin Dunton. 
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Keeping In. 


Many teachers feel that they must keep the disobe- 
dient, the lazy, and the late comers after school. They 
say that is the only way to punish the first, to get 
knowledge into the second and to cause the third to be 
punctual. It is done conscientiously ; it is no pleasure 
to the teacher, he certainly suffers. But should it be 
done? Should the plan be followed as a plan? 

To this it may be answered distinctly, no. The 
teacher has been there long encugh and so has the 
pupil. Only now and then should the teacher and pupil 
remain: (1) For private conversation ; (2) at the in- 
stance of the pupil generally for special assistance ; (3) 
for preparation for special exercises—this voluntary. 
Only in the first case is it to be invoiuntary. 

But what shall he do with the disobedient? The sub- 
ject is too great to be discussed at length here. It is 
sufficient to say that keeping in is not a terror to evil- 
doers. The plan of dismissing all but certain ones five 
minutes before the hour is adopted by some, as those 
who have done well file out first, and are followed by 
others who have not done so wel!, a distinction is 
made that may be valuable. 

But the objection against “Keeping in” is that it 
fails in its object. When it is doneasa punishment the 
pupil soon ceases to have any fear of it. Let the teacher 
ask to what motive does it appeal? Usually the pupil 
objects to stay because he wants to be in the company 
ot some other pupil on his homeward way. But he can 
see that pupil to-morrow. Those who use this method 
will observethat they keep the same pupils in day after 
day. Don’t punish witha punishment that doesn’t punish. 


¥ 
The Individual in Mass Education. 


(From an address by Supt. P. W. SEARCH, Pueblo, Colo., delivered before 
the Colorado State Teachers’ Association at Colorado Springs, Dec. 29, 1893.) 


I see no reason why the interest of the individual 
should in any way be sacrificed or jeopardized to 
the demands or relations ef mass education. The 
larger school with its greater numbers, its better equip- 
ment and possibilities, should all the more provide for 
his wants. They who claim that the graded school 
has to do primarily with the masses, who hold its 
students must be classified and march with the even 
tread of determinative precision, have seen only one 
side of the possibilities of the better school, and that 
the mechanical side. 

The demand of the times and the spirit of true edu- 
cation call for the greater conservation of the individ- 
ual, and the problem of this conservation has its per- 
fect solution in this one fundamental principle: An 
institution, be it a public school or a college, in order 
to arise to the higher possibilities of its mission and to 
meet the demands of nature, of man and of God, must 
be both a graded and an ungraded school: graded, in so 
far as applies to the plan of work, for economy of the 
student’s time; but ungraded, for the perfect accom- 
modation of the individual. 

1. Mechanical Excellence—The love of display is as 
native to the schoolmaster as to mortals in ordinary. 
There is no question but that the school of perfect 
gradation looks well on its surface. The people like 
form and red tape. Yielding to these influences we are 
too apt to plan our work for temporary results, for the 
sake of appearance ; and thus a large school takes on a 
perfection of detail that crowds to the wall much of 
desired originality and individualization. 

2. Classification —Now | believe in system and a defin- 
ite plan of work, but I do not believe in arbitrary and 
detailed classification of students. The very fact that 
two students are together in work to-day should mean 
nothing for to-morrow. The pupil who enters school 
a few weeks or months late should have a place for the 
beginning and progress of his work. The one who 
perchance is not promoted (and his name is legion), 
should not be compelled to duplicate the past year’s 
work. The need of our schools is for flexibility, 
accommodation, conservation; so that the pupil may 
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travel at his own pace, and that the time placed in a 
given room or on a given subject may be according to 
his individual needs. 

3. Incentives to Work.—There is no incentive in the 
school-room justifiable, excepting that which belongs 
purely to the nature of the work. The indolent pupil 
is largely the product of the school. Too often he is 
the creature of discouragement, misunderstood by his 
teacher and not accommodated by the school. Study 
when properly presented and properly directed is always 
attractive, and needs no unnatural rewards. The mark- 
ing of work by per cents. the keeping of records accord- 
ing to a mechanical scale, the ranking of pupils, the 
recognition of the bright ones by special honors, the 
discrimination of results and consequent comparison 
of pupils are all pernicious in the extreme. I would 
arraign the whole system of presentation of such in- 
centives, because : 


1, They are abnormal and have nothing to do with 
legitimate results. The work that cannot be done 
without such false appeal had better be left undone. 

2. They are temporary in character. The young 
man or young woman who is taught to work for a per 
cent. cares only for the per cent, and seldom remains a 
student after such unnatural stimulus is gone. 

3. They appeal to the sordid, the dishonest, and the 
selfish elements in the human heart. Under such in- 
fluences the student cannot be a lover of work. 

4. They tend to cver-nervous tension. There is no 
appeal to the lower half of a school ; but the very ones 
who do not need such stimulus are spurred to over- 
exertion, to prostration, and frequently to premature 
decay. 

5. They consume time which should be better spent. 

6. They are untrue and unreliable. There is no mind 
except the Infinite that can measure minds or mental 
results. The mechanical scale that can discriminate as 
to competitive and comparative work to the degree of 
a hundredth and sometimes to the tenth of a hundredth 
has never been made. The teacher who compares his 
record of per cents. with his already received impres- 
sion of astudent's strength, will frequently be confronted 
with the perplexity that they will not agree. 

7. They are indicative of weakness in the teacher. 
The teacher who cannot determine value without resort 
to such questionable methods is not fit to be a teacher. 

8. Notwithstanding all the lamentable consequences 
attendant upon their use, such incentives have no util- 
ity whatever. The pupil who is trained to work with- 
out them is a better worker in every sense of the word. 

With such conclusions which must inevitably come to 
the observing and thinking mind, it is amazing that so 
many good teachers, and particularly college professors 
who certainly should know better, still persist in the 
continuous use of such barbarous practices. 


But to return to my major sub-topics, I would remark : 

4. The teacher is frequently in the way of the advance- 
ment of the individual. Sometimes this arises from 
the over-zealousness of the teacher, whe seems to feel 
that life is short and a moment lost now is irretrievably 
lost. Consequently the recitation is crowded full of 
statements and undigested facts. As the moment 
nears when the recitation is to end, the way that teach- 
er’s tongue runs is certainly amazing. We so easily 
forget the pupil grows only by that which he makes his 
own, In education there is no such thing as substitu- 
tion of effort. The endless development of subjects is 
unfortunate, for the development of a subject is often 
not the development of the pupil. If we could only 
exchange our talkative instructors for teachers, our 
schools would be happy indeed. After all, the great 
teacher is the only one who knows how to keep out of 
the way, and yet is ever present to inspire and to 
direct. 

In the light of these strictures already made, and 
recognizing that a school must be both graded and un- 
graded in order to provide for the conservation of the 
individual, permit me to state a few fundamental prin- 
ciples in the composition of an ideal school. 
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1. The work of the school must be confined to legitimate 
hours.—No one expects a man to work all day and then 
several hours of the evening. The best brain work of 
the world is not done by those who overtask them- 
selves. The practice of permitting pupils to study 
under desultory circumstances, to scatter and dissipate 
energy along the line of many hours of work, is not 
conducive to concentration. If education is to mean 
anything it is that a pupil must be trained to think. 
The conduct of all lessons must look to one thing alone, 
and that is the normal, continuous, and symmetrical 
development of the proper habits of thought. The 
trend of school work in general is too much simply the 
instruction to the pupil to do something, to produce 
something ; forgetting that the great end of education 
is to educate, to produce the trained thinker and not 
the thing which is made. This much is certain, there 
is educative value in an exercise only up to a certain 
point of nervous tension. Exhausted brain may pro- 
duce something, but that something is a creation of 
weakness, and the process of production has reacted 
in weakness to the mind itself. The student must be 
taught to economize time, to concentrate his energies 
and to accomplish without loss. 

2. The day should be divided into working periods of 
longer duration.—During these periods all of the work 
of the school should be done. Pupils should be grouped, 
not classified. Individuals should be gathered into the 
various rooms for work under the directing teacher purely 
as individuals, The hour should be for the work ina 
given subject or study, and each one should progress 
according to his own ability, without regard to what 
his fellows may be doing. There may be the occasional 
class exercise for the giving of general working direc- 
tions, the presentation of certain basic truths, or the 
discussion of principles pertaining to all workers; but 
nothing should stand in the way of individual accom- 
plishment and individual advancement. 


[TO BE CONTINUED.] 


¥* 
Aid from Pupils. 


A letter from a teacher in Pennsylvania contains beside 
a remittance, a page relating to a plan of deriving assist- 
ance from pupils which he has found very successful. 
He has had 60 children from five to twenty years of age 
and they have attended with great regularity. 

A corner of the room was fitted up with a curtain and 
a blackboard and one of the older girls (possessing spe- 
cial aptness gathered the youngest pupils here. This 
assistant was instructed by the teacher in methods of 
teaching reading, drawing, clay-modeling, etc., and she 
became a right hand of help. There were six in this 
class. 

Twelve of the older pupils were formed in a commit- 
tee to help run the school and here is a list of things 
done by them—they drew on the others for aid, it must 
be noted: 

(t) The windows were washed; (2) the floor was 
scrubbed weekly ; (3) the walls were whitewashed ; (4) 
a plank walk was put down to the gate a distance of 130 
feet ; (5) the woodshed was repaired ; (6) u new black- 
board was put up; (7) a curtain was put on a rod 
across the corner of the room ; (8) forty hooks for hats 
were put up; (9) a hectograph was obtained and used 
for songs; (10) sheets of manilla paper written On as 
suggested in this paper. 

This committee acts as a board of helpers all along 
the line, and makes it possible for the teacher to do 
more work ; in fact it makes it possible to do good 
teaching even with sixty children of all grades. The 
pupils are a mine of help; let no one look on them 
solely as chessmen to be moved when ordered. 


» 


All learning is self-teaching. It is on the working of 
the pupil’s own mind that his progress in knowledge 
depends. The great business of the master is to teach 
the pupil to teach himself.— Anon. 
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T he School-Room. 


People and Self. 





Nineteenth Century. 


For this century take a large sheet of manilla paper and rule in 
ten columns: (1) Purchase of Territory ; (2) Financial Doings ; 
(3) Tariff Matters; (4) Treaties; (5) Wars; (6) Proclama- 
tions ; (7) Inventions ; (8) The Negro; (9) Notable Events ; (10) 
Admission of States. 

The figures in each column are explained below : 


Purchases — 1, Louisiana; 2. Florida; 3. Texas; 4. California ; 
5. Arizona; 6. Alaska. 

Finances.—1. U. S. Bank; 2. Mint; 3. U.S. Bank; 4. U.S. 
Bank Vetoed ; 5. Deposits in State Banks ; 6. Suspension of Spe- 
cie Payments ; 7. Numerous Failures; 8. Treasury Bill; 9. Sus- 
pension Specie Payments; 10. National Banks; 11. Resumption 
Specie Payments. 

Tarzf7s—1. Revenue Tariff; 2. Protective Tariff; 3. Second 
Protective Tariff; 4. Third Protective Tariff; 5. Clay’s Com- 
promise ; 6. Tariff; 7. Revision of Tariff ; 8. Revision of Tariff; 
g. Revenue Tax, 

Treaties—1. For Purchase of Louisiana; 2. For Purchase of 
Florida; 3. Webster-Ashburton Treaty; 4. N. W. boundary 
Treaty; 5. Guadalupe-Hidalgo Treaty; 6, Clayton-Bulwer 
Treaty; 7. Gadsden Purchase Treaty; 8. Alaska Purchase 
Treaty. 

Wars —1. Whiskey War; 2. Tripoli War; 3. War with Eng- 
land; 4. War with Algiers; 5. Black Hawk War; 6. Seminole 
War; 7. Mexican War; 8. War of Rebellion. 

Proclamations.—1. Concerning Monroe Doctrine ; 2. Concern- 
ing Nullification; 3. Concerning Emancipation. 

Great Inventions.—1. Cotton Gin; 2. Steamboats ; 3. Grain 
Reaper ; 4. Matches; 5. Morse Telegraph; 6. Sewing Machine ; 
7. Submarine Telegraph Cable; 8. Telegraph established ; 9. 
Sewing Machine made Practical; 10. Atlantic Cable. 

The Negro Race.—1. Importation of Slaves Prohibited; 2. 
Fugitive Slave Law; 3. Additions to Slave Law; 4. Made Free ; 
5. Thirteenth Amendment; 6. Fifteenth Amendment. 

Notable Events.—1. Missouri Compromise; 2. Fire in New 
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2. These lines should now be thoroughly drilled upon so that 
the names and order of the presidents is firmly fixed : 


. Washington in "89 his double tern begins. 
. John Adams next the post of honor wins. 
. Jefferson, Madison, and Monroe 

. For eight years each in office go. 

In ’25 Quinc’ Adams gains ; 

Bold Jackson then 8 years remains ; 

. Van Buren, Harrison, and Polk, 

. All were presidential folk. 

. Taylor, Pierce, and James Buchanan 

10. Each in turn the White House went in ; 
11. Lincoln in ’61, eight years, 

12. Then Grant for eight the staunch ship steers. 
13. Hayes and Garfield, Grover Cleveland, 
14. Each in turn ruled in this fair land. 


3. The teacher rules his sheet of manilla paper and the pupils 
rule their books. 

4. The teacher talks to them about Washington’s administra- 
tion and tells them of the important things—on the blackboard 
he draws ten spaces the (1) Purchase ; (2) Finance, etc., and tells 
them about the purchases of territory and the financial doings, 
etc., etc. The next day he questions them about them. 

5. Then he takes up Adams’ administration in the same way 
and thus the eighteen administrations; giving main attention to 
the ten features of Purchases, Finance, Tariff, etc. 

6. The pupils take notes on paper. The first piece will be 
headed 


© ON OWS WN 


WASHINGTON’S ADMINISTRATION, 


Purchases: None. ; 

Finance : U. S. Bank chartered. 

Tariff: A Revenue tariff made. 
etc. etc, etc. 

7. When these have been well questioned over, until the main 
events of each administration can be associated properly, a figure 
can be given and put in its place in the column in the chart both 
by teacher and pupil. 

8. Now the chart is intelligible. The teacher takes a pointer 
and placing it on the chart at the initials G.W.? Purchases ? 
Finance 1? 2? Tariff1? War? Proclamation? Inventions 1? 
The Negro? Notable events? Admission of states ? 

g. When the events become familiar by talking and repetition, 
a pupii stands at the chart and points out the figures and tells 
what they represent. 

10. Topics are given out to read up and write out. 

11. The book is steadily referred to; few dates are needed, 
“Washington in '89,” “‘Quinc’ Adams then in '25” (in the 
rhymes referred to) give two. 
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York City; 3. Clay’s Compromise; 4. Repeal of Missouri Com- 
promise; 5. Chicago Fire. 

Admission of 31 States.—Viz., Vermont, Kentucky, Tennessee, 
Ohio, Louisiana, Indiana, Mississippi, Illinois, Alabama, Maine, 
Missouri, Arkansas, Michigan, Florida, Texas, lowa, Wisconsin, 
California, Minnesota, Oregon, Kansas, West Virginia, Nevada, 
Nebraska, Colorado, North Dakota, South Dakota, Montana, 
Washington, Idaho, Wyoming. 

(In preparing this chart we are indebted to Northam’s excel- 
lent work on American history). 


MODE OF USE, 


1. The history may be read through by each one; this need 
not be reguired ; the bcok will be in their hands. 


Birthdays of Noted Americans. 

(We give a list of those who have made their mark in the United States ; 
the list includes statesmen, authors, soldiers, etc. Ask the pupils to look up 
something about each in the cyclopedia, or any other book that contains in- 
formation in regard to them, to be used as the basis of talks on their 
respective birthdays.) 

John Randolph, June 2, 1773. 
John Godfrey Saxe, June 2,1816, 
John Trumbull, June 6, 1756. 
John Howard Payne, June 9, 
1792. Henry Ward Beecher, June 24, 
Joseph Warren, June 11, 1741. 1813. 
John A. Roebling, June 12, 1806. Richard Hildreth, June 28, 1807. 
Winfield Scott, June 13,1786. Celia Thaxter, June 29, 1835. 
William A. Wheeler, June 30, 1819. 


Harriet Beecher Stowe, June 14, 
1812. 

Frances Sargent Osgood, June 
18, 1811, 
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American History. 


American history extends over four centuries, the 16th, 17th, 
18th, and 19th. The teacher will follow four great steps: (1) 
Talk about it ; (2) have the pupils read ; (3) review and question ; 
(4) preparation of themes. 

1. He will prepare a chart on manilla paper, as below, of the 
16th century and suspend before the class. He will fill himself 
with the subject, and, with pointer in hand, talk as eloquently as 
possible. He will try to make the scenes live again. 

2. The pupils will listen and copy the chart in their blank books. 
They will read the history of this period, filling up to the best of 
their ability. This will demand several days. 

3. The teacher will now ask questions of all kinds; he will not 
demand them to learn but a few of the dates by heart; but the 
suspension of the chart and the dates on it will help them to 
know the chronological order if not the exact date. 

4. After questioning, themes should be assigned ; this will de- 
mand more reading and research. The reading of these in class 
will cause more questioning. 

A final review will be made by having each pupil stand before 
the chart with pointer in hand and expound the great matters on 
it, 

THE TEACHER'S SKETCH, 

The 16th century was a time of great awakening in Europe. 
The Dark Ages had just come to an end; there was a general 
stir and a state of expectancy of the happening of great things. 

Just before the century set in a wonderful event happened— 
Columbus discovered one of the West India islands (expand). 
Then others set out to make discoveries—in fact the 16th century 
was the period of discoveries. The number of these adventurous 
men was very great. There was Amerigo Vespucci, Ponce de 
Leon, Balboa, Cordova, Cortez, Cartier, De Soto, Sir Humphrey 
Gilbert, and Raleigh (expand). 

So by the end of the century the coast of North America and a 
good dealof South America was visited ; a few settlements were 
made. The whole of North America was a dense wilderness 
through which the Indians roamed. But enough had been done to 
awaken the deepest interest in Europe ; and the determination to 
settle up the country discovered; the next century is the history 
of these settlements. 


AMERICAN HISTORY—S!IXTEENTH CENTURY, 


1492 Columbus discovered San Salvador. 

1497 John Cabot discovered North America. 
1499 Amerigo Vespucci visited South America. 
1502 Columbus made fourth voyage. 

1506 Columbus died. 

1512 Ponce De Leon discovered Florida. 

1513 Balboa discovered Pacific ocean. 

1517 Cordova discovered Mexico. 

1521 Cortez took possession of Mexico. 

1534 Cartier discovered the St. Lawrence. 

1541 De Soto discovered the Mississippi. 

1562 Huguenots came to America. 

1565 St. Augustine founded. 

1583 Sir Humphry Gilbert explored the N. E. coast. 
1585 Roanoke island settled by Raleigh. 


¥ 
Physical Culture. 


We are everywhere confronted with apparent antagonisms, 
attraction and repulsion, day and night, force and inertia, growth 
and decay. A law that has its basis in the nature of things is 
not to be disregarded with impunity. Not only must we main- 
tain the opposition between the various parts of the body, the 
chest and the chin, the chest and the abdomen, etc.,—but even 
our exercise must conform to this universal rule. 

There are times when the teacher is weary, when the ordinary 
noises of the school-room are almost distracting. Things do not 
seem to move smoothly. - He begins to feel a little discouraged— 
in short, he is nervous; and the children, quick to imitate every- 
thing good or bad, become nervous, too. The pencils are tap- 
ping on the slates, the little feet are restless, the minds inatten- 
tive, and an air of uneasiness pervades the place. Not only time, 
but vitality, life itself, is wasting. This is the moment for the 
devitalizing exercise, something to draw this excess of nervous 
energy from the extremities to the centers where it may be stored 
for future use. If we could but collect and hold in reserve all 
the nervous force that is every day expended uselessly, what 
wonderful things we might accomplish. Perhaps some Edison 
may yet evolve the fact from the wish. In the meantime we will 
do what we can to economize it. 

Where ten or more consecutive minutes are given to calis- 
thenics, the energizing and relaxing exercises should be alter- 
nated. Where but a minute or two at a time is taken, give a 
relaxing exercise when your pupils are restless, nervous, or im- 
patient of control; an energizing exercise, when drowsy, dull, or 
indifferent. 
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Games that contract the’ chest, bring the chin forward, and 
keep the body bent, are debasing ; games that expand the chest, 
draw the chin toward the neck, and retain the body in an erect 
position are elevating. 

It must be understood that the following exercises, though re- 
laxing, are very effectual in creating muscular tissue ; for instance, 
No. 6 if practiced faithfully will make the neck firm and round. 
The chest should be lifted and expanded in all the exercises out- 
lined below, except the last two, which are given more especially 
for teachers. No. 9 will give one a feeling of rest and will induce 
sleep. No. 10 is one of the best aids to digestion. While it re- 
laxes much of the upper part of the body, it increases the activity 
of the digestive organs, L-xercise each side of the body equally. 

RELAXING EXERCISES. 


No. 1. Military position; extend fore-arms horizontally in 
front, hands relaxed ; shake fore-arms up and down ; from side to 
side, to devitalize hands. 

No, 2. Same position as in No. 1. Shake fore-arms circularly, 
in and out. Vary exercise by shaking sidewise, in, up, and down, 
out, in, out, etc. 

No. 3. Extend left arm in front; grasp upper arm with right 
hand; shake upper arm by hand to devitalize lower part of left 
arm. Same with right arm. 

No. 4. Arms extended horizontally at side, fore-arms relaxed 
and hanging at right angles to upper arms; shake upper arms 
back and forth. 

No. 5. Raise arms, straighten arms, tips of fingers touching 
over head ; let arms fall as if lifeless. 

No. 6. Close eyes; let head fall, as if nodding, forward to 
chest, backward; from side to side; then around from left to 
right, right to left. 

No. 7. (Either standing or seated.) Shake right leg back and 
forth to devitalize right foot. Same with left leg. 

No. 8. Weight on left foot; shake right thigh back and forth, 
right leg relaxed. 

No. 9. Weight on right foot, left foot advanced ; bend knees ; 
turn body at ankles, allowing motion of body to swing right arm. 
Head and arms to be relaxed; rest of body as nearly so as pos- 
sible. 

No. 10. Bend at floating ribs, forward and backward; from 
side to side; circularly, left to right, right to left, as far as pos- 
sible without straining, head and arms relaxed. 


ia 
School Surgery. 


(From ‘School Hygiene,” by W. JENKINSON ABEL, B.A. Longmans, 
Green, & Co,, London.) 

The following cheap and simple apparatus, provided by the 
Nottingham school board in all its schools, should be included as 
part of the outfit of every school, and, indeed, of every family :— 

A few slips of clean soft rag, a roll of soft cotton bandage, a 
little absorbent cotton wool, a small pair of sharp scissors, a 
small pair of splint-extracting tweezers, a small roll of adhesive 
rubber plaster, }-oz.. bottle of collodion, 4-o0z. bottle of Friar’s 
balsam, 4-0z. bottle of tincture of arnica, }-oz. bottle of sal vola- 
tile, and a little smelling salts. These have been arranged ina 
small cheap metal case by Messrs. Richardson & Co., Friar Lane, 
Leicester, who will doubtless be willing to supply the same to 
other schools, etc. 


NoTE.—For factories and other large works the accident case 
prepared by Messrs. Seabury & Co., Jewin street, London, is the 
best I have seen. 


DIRECTIONS FOR USE OF CONTENTS OF CASE, 

Collodton.— Apply to cuts with small camel-hair brush, to bind 
edges together. Paint over blisters, abraded surfaces, chilblains, 
etc., to exclude the air. It may also be spread on strips of mus- 
lin and used as a plaster in the above cases. 

Friar's Balsam.—For cuts and abrasions paint on as collo- 
dion, for which it is a good substitute, though not drying so 
quickly. For chronic cough give a few drops internally on sugar. 
Friar’s balsam is a most excellent and generally useful prepar- 
ation. 

Tincture of Arnica (poison).—For bruises and sprains, make 
a lotion by adding twenty drops to a dessert-spoonful of water, 
and rub the part frequently with it (be careful not to get it in the 
eyes or on the lips). If the skin is broken it is better not to use 
arnica, except in very weak solution (five drops of tincture to a 
tablespoonful of water), and for such cases collodion and Friar’s 
balsam are much better applications, unless (as in case of a black 
eye) there is much discoloration. 

Sal Volatile (Aromatic Spirit of Ammonia).—For fainting, 
nervous headache, or heartburn, 15 to 30 drops (child), 30 to 60 
drops (adult), in wine-glass of water. For nettle or insect stings, 
paint over wound. 

Smelling Salts——F or headache, fainting, etc. By adding a few 
drops of pure carbolic acid, thymol, or eucalyptol, the salts may 
be converted into anti-catarrhal smelling salts quite as effective 
as those sold under fancy names at extravagant prices, Smelling 
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salts may be strengthened when they become weak, by the 
addition of a little strong solution of ammonia. 

Soft cotton rag is required for binding up small cuts and 
wounds. 

The Cotton Bandage is a specimen of the kind required for 
larger cuts and wounds. It should, of course, vary in width with 
the part to which it is to be applied. For first treatment of 
fractures and extensive wounds, the Trzangular Handkerchief 
Bandage is unequaled. 

NoTE.—A strip of sheet india rubber, one or two yards long, 
and about two inches wide is one of the most easily applied and 
effective bandages for arresting bleeding from a wounded limb. 

Absorbant Coiton Wool, bound over cuts tends to arrest bleed- 
ing, like puff-ball and neg og web. 

The Scissors are useful for cutting off pieces of skin, etc., that 
may get rubbed up. They should be used as little as possible 
for clipping bandages, plasters, etc., and should be kept very 
clean and sharp. 

The Tweezers are required for extracting splinters, stings, etc. 
They should always be well cleaned and dried after use before 
being put away. 

Rubber Adhesive Plaster is better and more adhesive than the 
ordinary diachylon plaster. Like diachylon, it has little or no 
healing property, but is useful simply for bringing together the 
edges of wounds, and thereby assisting the healing process of 
nature. If applied to a raw surface or covered completely over a 
wound, diachylon especially is very liable to cause inflammation, 
or ulceration, 


Supplementary. 


June. 


By SUSIE M. BEST. 
Oh, ho! it is June, and the rills gush gladly, 
The grass on the hills grows emeraid green ; 
The thrushes carol their matins madly, 
In the spreading trees where their nests are seen. 


Oh, ho! it is June, and the blushing roses 
Blossom lavishly everywhere— 

The butterfly to the bee proposes 
A merry race in the radiant air! 





Oh, ho! it is June, and a scene of splendor 
Smiles serene in the blue above ; 

Oh, life is sweet and our hearts are tender, 
For June is the month we dearest love ! 


¥ 
A Masquerade. 


A very funny affair may be gotten up in this way. Let the 

girls hang jute switches or curls, or dress their own hair, over 
their faces and put masks on the back of their heads. They can 
finish the head-gear with a jaunty tissue-paper head-dress worn 
back to front, or a kerchief drawn over the top of the head and 
tied under the chin of the mask. A shawl and apron put on 
wrong side before complete the costume. The partings in the 
false hair enable the wearer to breathe and see. The hands should 
be clasped behind, over the apron. 
_ The boys should be gotten up to correspond, their vests and 
jackets put on the wrong way, the space above the vest filled 
with a kerchief, masks upon the backs of their heads, and skull- 
caps or other appropriate covering hiding their faces. The last 
should be arranged to admit light and air. Hands clasped on 
mask side. 

Enough boys and girls for a quadrille should be trained to go 
through the figures, thus dressed. The effect is that of people 
dancing backward, and, in the bowing and balancing it is ex- 
tremely ludicrous. 

¥ 


Their Choice. 


(A Flower Piece.) 


By WILHELMINA LEA, 
Margaret,— 
I'd be the rose—the lovely rose, 
Of a wide domain the queen — 
A claim quite old, as every one knows— 
Not a new-born title mean. 
And what I’d choose to wear would be 
A rich dress of crimson hue— 
Velvet, of course, like royalty— 
With jewels of sparkiing dew. 
And I should be a gracious queen, 
And my scepter kindly wield, 
If in my garden palace green, 
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By the wayside, or in field. 
Catherine.— 

Ah, what about your cruel thorn, 
Proud queen of a boastful race ? 

Through all the ages come and gone, 
The sword has been your disgrace ! 

Now if 1 might choose to-day, 
A pure white lily would be, 

Reaching beyond earth's sordid clay. 
From blemish I would be free. 

I'd never wound the roughest hand— 
Never cause to start a tear .— 

I come, [ come of a gentle band, 
Whose mission is one to cheer ! 

Fulia.— 

And / would be the violet blue, 
Too modest to make one claim, 

Yet let me say, I should be true 
To the odor of my name. 

Unmeant for show, I should abide 
Content in a lowly place. 

Oh, naught could lift me up with pride, 
Or tempt me to show my face ! 

But partial friends would find me where 
I waited, my leaves beneath, 

Their heart throbs they would have me share, 
And to ¢hem, I'd yield my breath. 


¥* 
Columbia’s Reply. 
By SuSIE M. BEsT. 


Oh, Columbia, chiefest of Liberty’s clan, 

Tell us, we pray thee, what wonderful man 
Guided thy bark thro’ the bellows of war, 

And hurled a defiance to despots afar, 

Who strove with a courage colossal to bring 

The land that he loved from the yoke of a king? 


We pause, and Columbia proudly replies 

While glad jubilations ascend to the skies, 

The hero who freed me from bondage was one 

Who is known to the nations as George Washington. 


Oh, Columbia, favored of Freedom, what name 
Will always arouse an exultant acclaim, 

Whose patriot zeal is the pearl of thy crown, 
Whose deeds will be always thy chiefest renown ? 
Whose fame is a monument topping the sky, 
Whose life is a pattern for men to live by ? 


We pause, and Columbia heeds our request, 

She voices the name of her brightest and best ; 
And we cheer to the echo because there is none 

Of whom we are prouder than George Washington. 


» 


New Scholars. 
A DIALOGUE FOR SCHOOL OR PARLOR ENTERTAINMENT, 


By M. D. STERLING. 


CHARACTERS.—Miss Knowall, a teacher; Mrs. Bragg, a fashionable 
lady ; her daughters, Lavinia and /udia. ‘he teacher should be seated at 
a desk, or a table, and engaged in writing ; she should wear glasses, and 
have her hair slightly powdered to represent it asturning gray, Mrs, Bragg 
and daughters enter dressed in walking costumes. 

Mrs. Bragg.—Good morning, Miss Knowall. My name is 
Bragg—Mrs. Bragg ,of Blow street (hands a visiting card to the 
teacher). These are my daughters Lavinia and Julia. I have 
heard your select school highly spoken of and wish to enter my 
girls as your pupils. They won't need much except a little pol- 
ishing off. ; 

Miss Knowall (handing chairs).—Pray sit down, ladies. 
Mrs. Bragg, 1 shall be delighted to receive your daughters as 
pupils if they can pass a brief entrance examination which | al- 
ways require of applicants for admission to my school. = 

Mrs. Bragg.—There’s no fear of my girls not passing it! 
They know an awful lot. As I remarked before, all they need is 
a little polishing off. 

Miss Knowail—I am glad to hear that your daughters are so 
well informed. Shall I proceed at once, then, with their examin- 
ation ? 

Mrs. Bragg —Certainly, certainly! You won't find them easy 
to beat, whe tom on whatever subject you please. (Sits back in 
chair fanning herself ae gy A 

Miss Knowall (addressing the daughters),—\ will first ask you 
something about history, young ladies. Why is the Fourth of 
July a holiday in our country ? 

rs. Bragg (as the girls look at each other in dismay at the 
question). Speak up, my dears. (Aside to the teacher.) There 
isn’t a thing in history but what they know—that is, if it is of any 
consequence whatever ! 
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not select enough, any- 


SESH how, to polish off my 
SS Se girls asl desire. (To her 
= daughters.) Come, my 
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Miss Knowall_—Every American, I hope, attaches importance 
to the Fourth of July, and doubtless these young ladies can tell 
me the reason, 

Julia (hesitatingly).—Is it not the date of the discovery of 
America ? 

Lavinia.—No, no, Julia; you forget. Fourth of July is kept— 
is kept because—oh! because it is the custom, I suppose (z7- 
patiently). 

Miss Knowall—But why is it the custom ? 

Mrs. Bragg.—As if it mattered! Anybody knows we keep 
the Fourth--at least common people do !—because Washington 
was the Father of his country! Do ask my girls something 
harder—in geography, for instance. You will not be able to trip 
them up on that. They know it all from the Topics of Cancer- 
corn to the Torrid Polar Zones ! 

Miss Knowall,-Very well. 
ladies ? 

Julia (beginning to cry).—l\’m in a state—of misery—at pres- 
ent. You do—ask such--horrid questions! 

Lavinia (pertly).--Pa made his money in the read estate busi- 
ness. I suppose that must be our state, too. 

Mrs. Bragg (aside.) -My dear Lavinia is so witty ! 
her to shine in society, one of these days. 
remarkable. 

Miss Knowall,-\s it possible, Mrs. Bragg, that your daugh- 
ters do not know the name of their own state ? 

Mrs. Bragg (tossing her head disdainfully)—The fact is, 
they never studied anything so common as that, Miss Knowall! 

Miss Knowall (in a tone of sarcasm), Indeed? (To the two 
girls, speaking with severity.) Young ladies, give me your at- 
tention again, if you please. Name the five senses. 

Julia—Common sense. 

Lavinia.—Scents for the handkerchief. 

Julia.—Dollars and cents. 

Miss Knowall.—Stop, stop, young ladies! So you cannot 
name the five senses of seeing, hearing, feeling, smelling, and 
tasting? For shame! 

Mrs. Bragg (indignantly).—I’d have you understand, Miss 
Knowall, that the education of my girls has not been conducted 
on any common lines. They have been taught to soar far 


In what state do you live, young 


I expect 
Her intellect is really 


over to Madame Smear- 
well’s. She will never ex- 
ercise your young minds over such very common questions as Miss 
Knowall asks, but will teach you French, music, and all the other 
elegant accomplishments that polished young ladies should possess. 

Miss Knowall,—Since you evidently desire show rather than 
substance in the education of your daughters, Madame Smear- 
well’s establishment will undoubtedly suit you better than mine, 
Mrs. Bragg. To train my pupils to take their place in the world 
as earnest, thoughtful, intelligent women is my constant aim. I 
have never kept, nor do I propose to keep, a school for the manu- 
facture of butterflies. Good-bye, Mrs. Bragg. Good-bye, young 
ladies. (Bows them out. Exeunt.) 


¥ 


Patriotic Quotations. 


“On, and let the watchword be, 
Country, home, and liberty.” 


“‘ And he mourns that he can lose 
But ove life for liberty.” 


“In the God of battles trust ! 
Die we may—and die we must ; 
But, oh, where can dust to dust 
Be consigned so well, 
As where Heaven its dews shall shed 
On the martyred patriot’s bed, 
And the rocks shall raise their head 
Of his deeds to tell? ” 


“ Union and liberty—one evermore!” 


“ Hurra for freedom’s jubilee ! 
God bless our native land ! 

If duty calls I’ll hold the sword 
Of freedom in my hand.” 


“Up with our banner bright, sprinkled with starry light ; 
Spread its fair emblems from mountain to shore ; 

While through the sounding sky, loud rings the nation’s cry— 
Union and Liberty, one evermore!” 
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Editorial Notes. 


Dr. William A. Mowry, Supt. of the Salem schools has resigned. 
The Salem school board puts on record “their appreciation of his 
faithful, intelligent, and efficient service in organizing the office, 
under peculiar difficulty ; of his courteous and willing suggestions, 
and advice to the committee as occasion has called for it ; of his 
earnest and uniform desire to act justly towards the teachers ; of 
the kindly relations which he has sustained toward all under his 
care; of his wide and accurate knowledge of educational methods 
and his influence in elevating the standard of scholarship and ad- 
ministration in our schools.” 

This is a deserved tribute, but how little it tells of the services 
Dr. Mowry has performed! He is all that and a thousand times 
more. Heaven bless him! 





Almost one-half of the 7,800 teachers of the London schools 
refused to teach the amended religious creed forced upon them 
by the school-board. When will England learn that the teaching 
of any particular creed does not belong to the public schools 
towards whose maintenance members of all religious denomina- 
tions are asked to contribute? Minister Acland takes the right 
stand in this matter. Our English brethren can learn a great deal 
from the United States as regards religious training in public 
schools. 


“In sixty schools out of a hundred in my district,” says the 
school inspector for Angouleme, France, “moral instruction is 
practically absent; the lessons usually last from three to five 
minutes.” How many American schools are there of whom the 
same could be said ? 


In 1888, Cologne, Germany, opened a school for dull children. 
This has now an attendance of 150 children. Any child who is 
found to be abnormally dull in the regular schools is reported to 
the inspector, who after examining him decides whether he is to 
be admitted to the dullards’ school. At first, parents raised ob- 
jections, but there is no difficulty now. A plan of this kind may 
find favor with our school boards. 


One of the results of the abolition of school fees in London is 
that a large number of children under five years of age, not sub- 
ject to the law of compulsory attendance, entered the public 
(Board) schools. What a blessing the kindergarten is for these 
tots! 


The libel suit of Alvin P. Chapin, editor of the Educational 
Gazette, Rochester, N. Y., against Charles W. Bardeen, editor of 
the School Bulletin, Syracuse, N. Y., that has been before the 
Supreme Court for the past four years, was tried at Syracuse last 
week. The Syracuse Dende May 24, contains a lengthy ac- 
count of it. After atrial that lasted six full days and was a most 
exciting one, the jury declared that Mr. Chapin, although he had 
= severe terms in reference to Mr. Bardeen, had not libeled 

im, 


Dr. Jerome Allen, late Dean of the School of Pedagogy, Uni- 
versiry of the City of New York, was stricken with paralysis dur- 
ing the month of February last and has since been confined to 
his home in Brooklyn, where friends and relations have most 
lovingly cared for him. After a lingering but painless illness, a 
severe cerebral hemorrhage set in last week and on Saturday 
morning, May 26, he breathed his last. 

A later issue of THE JOURNAL will contain a biographical 
sketch of Dr. Allen. 


The Albany normal school, now state normal college, will cele- 
brate its fiftieth anniversary, June 26-7-8. All graduates of the 
school are invited to attend the festivities. Among the speakers 
announced for this occasion are: Prof. Wm. F. Phelps, of St. 
Paul, Minn.; Rev. Daniel S. Gregory, of New York ; Hon. Emer- 
son W. Keyes, of Brooklyn; Prof. Le Roy C. Cooley, of Vassar 
college; and Editor Amos M. Kellogg, of THE SCHOOL JouR- 
NAL—all graduates of the Albany normal. 





Leading Events of the Week. 


Premier Casimir-Perier, of France, resigns. A reign of ter- 
ror in Servia ; wholesale arrest of those who are indiscreet enough 
to talk.——F our coke strikers killed in a conflict with deputies 
near Connelsville, Pa.——The officers of the U. S. cruiser Chd- 
cago banqueted in London.—Gov. Flower, of New York, 
vetoes the bill to prevent the display of foreign flags on public 
buildings.——Striking miners destroy much property near Crip- 
ple Creek, Col—_— Wakefield, Mass., celebrates its two hundred 
and fiftieth anniversary——A monument to Thaddeus Kos- 
ciuszko unveiled at Perth Amboy, N. J.——Serious rioting in 
Sofia._—-Sicilian rioters sentenced to long terms of imprison- 
ment.——The printers’ statue of Horace Greeley unveiled at the 
corner of Broadway and thirty-third street, N. Y. 
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Free education in South Australia has resulted in an increase 
of 5,570 in the average daily attendance of children in the public 
schools, 


The thirteenth international convention of the Young People’s 
Society of Christian Endeavor will assemble at Cleveland, Ohio, 
on July 11 and continue till the 15th. 


The students and graduates of the University of the City of 
New York have said farewell to the old and picturesque building 
on Washington square. Soon the last trace of the historic struc- 
ture will have disappeared from the spot it has occupied so long. 
It is to be regretted that educational monuments of this kind 
cannot be preserved. 


Supervisor John Kneeland who has served the Boston schools 
for many years, is about to retire. He writes: “ Though I have 
passed the Psalmist’s limit of three score years and ten, and 
shall welcome in many ways the relief that retirement from active 
service will bring, I do not sever my connection with the public 
schools without much regret.” 


Postmaster-General Bissell has debarred soloon-keepers from 
postmasterships. Good! Now let state, county, and town au- 
thorities take action to bar out saloonists from all pol.tical offices, 
particularly from school-boards. Yes, we said school- boards. 
We know at least three towns each of which has among its 
school trustees a liquor dealer. 


The supervisors of the Boston schools have asked the school 
board to allow kindergartners who have completed a two years’ 
course in some training school of good standing to take the sup- 
ervisors’ examination without having had a year’s experience in 
teaching ; and if they pass, to be eligible as special assistants in 
the kindergartens and the primary schools, 


The Outlook writes: “ The compulsory education law for New 
York state, passed by the Republican legislature and signed last 
week by the Democratic governor, illustrates how completely all 
parties have repudiated the dogma that ‘ individual liberty’ in- 
volves the right of parents to bring up their children in ignor- 
ance. It is worthy of note that this law, prepared by the Coun- 
cil of School Superintendents of the state, was especially in- 
dorsed by the labor organizations, though its immediate effect 
will be to reduce the income of a great many laboring-class 
families. We have observed before that nearly all of our so- 
called socialistic legislation, instead of supplying the material 
needs of the working classes, actually makes it harder for 
working-class parents to supply those needs. Compulsory edu- 
cation is another example of this tendency. It sets a higher 
standard of civilization and requires parents to conform with it, 
no matter if they must forego certain material wants.” THE 
JOURNAL contained an account of the passage of the law in the 
last issue. 


The Tree of State. 


(The following tribute to the maple was sent us by Prin. Jared 
Barhite, of Long Island City, N. Y. It will make a welcome ad- 
dition to teachers’ collections of arbor day exercises :) 


Tree of our state and emblem of neatness, 
Beauty and grace abide in thy form ; 

Not in thy blood alone courses a sweetness, 
Thy ev'ry unfolding is suavity born, 


Down in the vale where cowslips are growing, 
Where violets breathe thro’ sweet scented lips, 
Where brook o’er the bright pebbly bottom is flowing, 
And bee of the nectar of columbine sips. 


A monarch it stands of regnative power, 
In a graceful symmetrical pose ; 

Whose arms weave a fairy, majestical bower 
Where wood-nymphs their beauty disclose. 


Its beautiful leaf of silvery sheen, 
And the grandeur it gives to the grove, 
Proclaim to th’ world it of forest is queen, 
And most worthy our heart's purest love, 


Honor we maple as type of all neatness, 
Yielding protection, beauty, and grace ; 

None of its rivals boast of such sweetness, 
None can in typical form fill its place. 


May th’ state be as pure in motive and plan, 
As the maple from evil is free. 
May every son of the state, as a man 
ake his type from the pure maple tree. 


Then hale be the state, and hail to the tree! 
And each halo of glory shall last 

Till from all tumult our state will be free, 
And no stain on her honor be cast, 


This tree be our care, our state’s honored prize. 
May virtue and glory assemble, 

And bid every man in dignity rise 
Till the tree of our state he resemble. 
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An open session of the Herbart Club will be held at Asbury 
Park (at the time of the N. E. A. meeting) and the following 
topics will be discussed: 1. The Seminary at Jena; 2. The 
Moral Outcome of Education; (a) The moral revelation of the 
world through the common branches; (4) The doctrine of inter- 
est in its bearings upon the Understanding and the Will; 3. The 
Selection and Arrangement of Culture and Nature Studies; 4. 
The Concentration or Co-ordination of Studies; 5. The Laws 
and Devices of Method; 6. The Doctrines of Apperception. 
President Charles De Garmo, of Swarthmore college, is the presi- 
dent of the club. 


Homestead, Pa., has built an attractive high school edifice at a 
cost of about $33,000. It is the finest and largest public build- 
ing in the place and is constructed in accordance with the most 
approved modern ideas for securing ample room, proper light, 
heat, and ventilation. A feature of great usefulness is the intro- 
duction of a telethermometer, an apparatus consisting of air 
tubes which connect the thermometers of the different rooms 
with others placed near the furnaces. The janitor is thereby en- 
abled to know at a glance the temperature of each and every 
room and can regulate the heating accordingly. There are few 
places the size of Homestead that can boast of so fine a high 
school building. 


The Popular Science Monthly for June contains a contribution 
by Inspector James L. Hughes, of Toronto, on a “A Natural 
System of Education.” Mr. Hughes aims to show the natural- 
ness of the kindergarten. He says: “ In the kindergarten the 
child’s spontaneity is respected. He is not guided too much. 
He is allowed to work out, with the material given him, the plans, 
the designs, the problems, that arise to his own mind. The kin- 
dergarten dictates plans, designs, or problems to him only so far 
as may be necessary to help his ‘ated ts recognize new concep- 
tions. He never has a lesson in which he is a follower or an 
imitator all the time. The idea that he should produce a result 
similar to his neighbor’s is never presented to him. He is trained 
to depend on his own mind for the plan or design, and for its 
execution, Nature’s plan before the child goes to school is to 
let him find his own problems. His greatest mental power is the 
ability to recognize in the material world by which he is sur- 
rounded the new things he has not seen before and the new 
problems he does not understand. If he has the privilege of 
growing up among the beauties of natural life, if the trees and 
flowers, and birds and butterflies, and bees and crickets, are his 
companions, if he has sand and stones and sticks for his play- 
things, there are few of the problems of science and material 
philosophy that do not present themselves to his mind. He 
solves thousands of them unaided, and brings those that are too 
deep for him to his mother or father, or most sympathetic older 
friend. These problems are not forced upon his mind by any 
external agency, they lie all around his path awaiting recognition 
by his mind. The recognition comes ‘under such conditions 
exactly at the right moment, when the mind is ready to deal with 
the problem. No wonder that, under such conditions, knowl- 
edge is acquired and mental power defined and developed so 
rapidly.” 


Jersey City’s Anti-Cigarette League. 


The Anti-cigarette League established in the Jersey City public 
schools is growing rapidly. There is a branch of it in all but 
two or three of the twenty-five schools in the city. The boys 
who have joined it are enthusiastic in the cause, and the ade, 
who have been admitted as associate members with a view of en- 
couraging the boys in keeping their vow never to smoke a cigar- 
ette, are even more so. 

A constitution has been adopted similar to the one adopted in 
the New York schools, a copy of which appeared in a recent 
number of THE JOURNAL. The second article sets forth that 
the cbject of the association is the suppression of the habit of 
cigarette smoking among the public school boys of Jersey City by 
personal example and any other proper means. Article six pro- 
vides that every member of the league shall be entitled to wear the 
button of the league as long as he keeps his agreement to ab- 
stain from smoking cigarettes. If a member should backslide 
and be reported to the Council his name will be dropped from the 
roll and he will be required to surrender his button. At the end 
of six months, however, and upon satisfactory proof to the Coun- 
cil that such a backslider has abstained from smoking cigarettes 
for a period of six months he may be reinstated and have his 
button restored. A second lapse makes a boy ineligible for mem- 
bership forever. 

The button is a small diamond-shaped badge, with the mono- 
= of the league on top. Under the monogram is a cut of a 

ighted cigarette, with the inscription: ‘“ The cigarette must go.” 
Many girls wear the badge. The application for membership 


contains a pledge that the applicant will not only refrain from 
smoking himself, but will use his influence to persuade all his 
friends to do likewise. 
The cry of the league is. 
The cigarette must go; 
The public school boys say so, 
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Care of the Eyes. 


A recent number of the Ama/ys¢t contains some good points on 
dangers to the eye-sight to which the attention of’ pupils should 
be called. Neglect in this direction may result in great injury to 
the eye: 


** Among the sources of the greatest trouble to the eyesight are the chew- 
ing of tobacco (this above almost all others),the excessive use of wine, spirits, 
or beer, the indiscriminate administration of quinine, the use of cosmetics 
for heightening the luster of the eye, and mixtures for dyeing the hair and 
eyebrows. Another source of failing vision may be traced to impeded circu- 
lation, The wearing of tight neckwear, such ascollars which are too small,or 
shirt bands or neckties tightly drawn, should be avoided, as they prevent the 
downward column of blood returning to the heart, and dilatation and develop- 
ment of disease is likely to follow. The same rule holds good of constriction of 
other parts of the body. Another most serious source of eye strain is constant 
reading in railroad carriages, which is the practice of nearly all business men 
in going to and from their offices and stores, and the injury to the eye from 
this cause is incalculable. Nothing gives tired eyes greater relief than a 
green disk or square of sufficient size suspended on a direct line of vision at 
or against a wall on which the eyes can rest ; but best of all to look upon is 
a green grass plot or green trees.” 


Elmira, N. Y., Reformatory. 


Harper's Weekly for vw | 26, contains an illustrated article on 
the work of the Elmira Reformatory from which educators may 
draw interesting deductions. It is clearly shown that the major- 
ity of criminals are defective intellectually, some of them so de- 
fective that although the average age of those sentenced to the 
institution is twenty-one years, a kindergarten has been estab- 
lished, where the faculties are trained to the recognition of ob- 
jects and their attributes, just as an infant’s mind is gradually de- 
veloped under the most elementary system of instruction. Are 
all our schools waking up the minds of children? Will a child 
who has been interested in nature and human affairs run as 
much danger of becoming a criminal as do those who have been 
drilled only in the mechanism of the three R’s ? 

Harper's Weekly writes: “The Elmira Reformatory is the 
model prison of this state, if it is proper to compare it with penal 
institutions that disgrace modern civilization. It is the only 
prison in the state where any attempt is made to reform crimin- 
als, and in its buildings alone has the state considered the physi- 
cal and mental health of the unfortunates whose acts bring them 
within the jurisdiction of the criminal laws.” 

Regarding the methods introduced in the reformatory by Supt. 
Brockway it says: ‘‘ When it is understood that most of the re- 
cruits of the criminal classes are defective in either physical 
health or in mind, it follows logically that the first step in the 
work of reform is through training. At the Elmira Reformatory 
the system is built up in the gymnasium, the regiment, and the 
school. Physical exercise and intellectual employment are re- 
quired, and all the convicts are taught trades.” A paragraph that 
explains many of the unfounded charges of a sensational news- 
paper is the following: “The enforced mental training is one of 
the harshest experiences of those convicts who make no progress 
during their confinement in the reformatory. Aseven the ‘incor- 
rigibles’ must be set free at the expiration of the maximum term 
for which they could have been sentenced, the first offender oc- 
casionally meets one or more of them in the police station or local 
jail while he is awaiting trial, and from them he learns the horrors 
of enforced schooling. These tales of woe from men to whom 
mental effort is the severest drudgery are the bases of most of the 
pleas heard at the bar for a sentence to any prison rather than to 
Elmira, with its daily school tasks and its weekly lectures.” 

The article closes as follows: ‘The most telling tribute to 
the value of the system of the institution is the reformation that 
is accomplished. Of the prisoners paroled from 1876 to 1892, it 
is estimated that nearly eighty-two per cent. were permanently 
reformed.” 

This institution, which has been a beneficence to those who had 
started out on a criminal career, and of immense usefulness to the 
state, ought to be jealously guarded by the governor and the legis- 
lature of New York. It is now indirectly attacked through accus- 
ations made against Mr. Z, R. Brockway, who has been the gen- 
eral superintendent of the reformatory for eighteen years. It 1s 
due to him, to his devotion to his work, and to his intelligent de- 
velopment of the art of penology that the Elmira Reformatory 
stands where it does among the prisons of the world. That the 
system is wise and sound is. proved beyond the shadow of a 
doubt, and a great wrong would be done to the state if it should 
be discredited, or by putting any one in charge of it who is not 
in sympathy with it, or who will not bring to the administration 
of it zeal, intelligence, knowledge of his subject, and long expe- 
rience in the management of criminals. The only point at issue, 
is whether Mr. Brockway by long contact with criminals, has 
grown so harsh and brutal as to be unfit to be intrusted witn the 
superintendence of such an institution as that of Elmira. It is to 
be hoped in the interest of the prison-reform which is so much 
needed in this country, and especially in this state, that Mr. 
Brockway will be able to establish his innocence. But whatever 
may happen to him, the institution and its system should remain 
uninjured and untouched.” 
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New York City. 


The sixteenth annual commencement of the Workingman’s 
school, will be celebrated at Carnegie Music Hall, on the evening 
of June 8. Extensive preparations for this celebration have been 
made by Dr. Maximilian P. E. Groszmann. the superintendent of 


the school. In place of the customary pupils’ essays, addresses on 
educational topics will be given by some leading educators ; 
among them Dr. Jas. A. MacAlister, president of the Drexel 


institute, Philadelphia, and Prof. Felix Adler. An exhibit of the 
school work illustrating the ‘Creative Method.” on the basis of 
which the studies in the Workingman’s school are pursued, will 
be displayed in an adjoining hall. The public are cordially in- 
vited to attend. 


Teachers’ Association Meetings. 


MAY 22-24—Meeting of the County Superintendents’ Association of Kansas 
at Hutchinson, 

May 25—The Fifty-fourth Meeting of the New England Association of 
School Superintendents will be held at Boston. President, I, C. Phillips, 
Bath, Me. ; Secretary and Treasurer, G, C. Fisher, Pawtucket, R.1I.; Execu- 
tive Committee, I. Freeman Hall, Arlington, Mass., O. M. Lord, Portland, 


e. 

JuNE 6—Colored Teachers’ Association of Alabama at Mobile. 

JUNE 19—Texas Colored Teachers’ Association at Galveston. 

JUNE 19-21.—Missouri State Teachers’ Association at Pertle Springs. 
Fres,, Henning W. Prentis, St. Louis, Mo. 

JUNE 19-JULY 3—North Carolina Teachers’ Assembly at Morehead City. 

JuNE 26—Texas State and City Superintendents’ Meeting, Galveston. 

JUNE 26-28—New York State Music Teachers’ Association at Buffalo. 

JUNE 26-27-28-29—Ohio Teachers’ Association, Delaware, Ohio. 

JUNE 26-29—Kentucky Educational Association, at Danville, 

JUNE 27-29—Texas State Teachers’ Association, Galveston, 

JUNE 27-29.—Michigan Music Teachers’ Association at Flint. 

JUNE 28-29—Educational Institute of New Brunswick, St. John. 

JuLy 1—Georgia State Teachers’ Association, Cumberland Island. 

JuLy 2—Arkansas State Teachers’ Association at Eureka Springs. 

JULY 2-4.—West Virginia Educational Association, at Fairmont, Marion 
county. 

JULY 2-6 —Music Teachers’ National Association, at Saratoga Springs, 
N. Y.; Secretary, H. S. Parkins, 26 Van Buren St , Chicago, III. 

JuLy 2-28—Summer Meeting of the American Society for the Extension 
of University Teaching, University of Philadelphia at Phila. 

JuLy 4—Mississippi State Teachers’ Association at Jackson. 

July 6-10—National Council of Education at Asbury Park, N. J. 

JULY 8-12—South Carolina State Teachers’ Association at Spartanburg. 

JULY 9-11.—The 47th annnal meeting of the New York State Teachers’ 
Association at Saratoga. 

JuLy 10-12—American Institute of Instruction, Bethlehem, N, H. 
me ad 10-13—National Educational Association, at Asbury Park, 


JULY 11-13—Maryland State Teachers’ Association convenes at Annapolis. 

JuLy 3-5—New Jersey State Teachers’ Association at Asbury Park, N, J. 

JuLy 9—Pennsylvania State Teachers’ Association at Media, 

AuG. 16—Northeastern Teachers’ Association, Arkansas, at Paragould. 

DEc, 26-27-28,—South Dakota Educational Association, at Huron. Pres., 
R. Gleason, De Smet; Rec. Sec'y, Kate Taubman, Plankinton; Cor. 
Sec’y, I. F. Nickell, Huron ; Treas., Harry L, Bras, Mitchell. 





When weak or worn out, Hood’s Sarsaparilla is just the medicine to restore 
strength, 
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Correspondence. 


I am’glad THE JOURNAL has made mention in the last issue of Prin. 
Gamble’s re-appointment by the unanimous vote of the public school board. 
The people of Woodbridge, N. J., will appreciate your kindness. As some 
of the readers of THE JOURNAL may have read the false and malicious 
statements regarding Prin. Gamble published in some ot the New York 
newspapers of May 17, 1 know you will gladly give space to a brief note 
that will remove wrong impressions. 

The school trustees have united in a written vindication of Mr. Gamble. 
The newspaper charges are condemned by them in round terms as untrue 
in every particular. They say that eee discipline of the school was 
never any better, notwithstanding the efforts of outside parties to weaken it, 
and that the educational work is equal, if not superior, to that of any pre- 
vious years. The newspaper statement that Prin. Gamble’s relations with 
members of the Catholic Church are of an unpleasant nature are stamped as 
false. The rector of St. James Catholic Church has written a letter stating 
that he never heard an unkind word spoken against Mr. Gamble by any 
member of that church, and also that he.never heard of any word or act of 
Mr. Gamble unfriendly to the church or its members. The pastor of the 
Methodist church, who has three children in the school, writes that the effi- 
ciency of the school is beyond question, and also makes a general denial of 
the stories told about Mr, Gamble in the newspapers, L. B 

‘oodbridge, N. /. 

THE JOURNAL does not, as a rule, give space to matters of 
this kind, but an exception is made in this case as some of the 
most widely read newspapers have done Mr. Gamble a great in- 
justice. Messrs, James E. Berry, Marcus A. Brown, and Howard 
Valentine called at the office of THE JOURNAL on Monday to 
ask the editor to publish a general denial of the seusational news- 
paper accounts that were evidently inspired by some malicious 
mischief breeder. They were unanimous in their praise of the 
good work done in the Woodbridge school by the progressive 
principal and his assistants. 

The Sum has already come out with an emphatic denial of the 
untruths told about Mr. Gamble, and we are informed that the 
Times, Recorder, and other papers will soon follow. 





Kindly make clear the difference between the Puritans and the Pilgrims. 
We were lately singing, ‘‘ The Pilgrim fathers where are they ?” and a dis- 
cussion arose which has not been settled yet. vo Ce 

Wells Falls. 


There is quite a difference. The settlement at Plymouth was 
by the Pilgrims; the colonies at Boston and Salem were planted 
by Puritans. (1) The Puritans objected to many practices of the 
English church; they wished simple methods according to the 
“pure” word of God; they did not propose to separate them- 
selves from the English church. (2) There arose a party of Sep- 
aratists “separating from the world and sin” and they came to 
contend also for separating the church from the state ; from these 
the Pilgrims came. (3) The Pilgrims (compared with others) 
were broad and liberal men; they admitted the right of private 
judgment in religion. (4) The Puritans believed the state should 
direct the religious matters; they expelled Roger Williams be- 
cause he was a Baptist, but the Pilgrims received him; they 
“were guilty of whippings, brandings, tongue-piercing, and sell- 
ing into slavery.” (5) The Puritans afterwards become Separat- 
ists (church from state) and the dividing lines here disappeared. 





Cures 
OTHERS, 


WILL 


Cure You. 
AYER’S 


Sarsaparilla 





WEAK 


STRONG. 








GAS od. tee 
Crescent Bicycles. 
An Entirely New Line for 1894, 

$75 LADIES’ 86 Ibs, GENTLEMEN'S 30 Ibs. 
$50 LADIES’ 3136 lbs. GENTLEMEN'S 2736 Ibs. 
$40 GIRLS’ 9) Ibs. BOYS’ 27 Ibs. 

We are demonstrating that first-class Bicycles can be 


made and sold at the above prices. We are represented 
in all the principal cities an 


PONDS EXTRAC 


THE ONLY ACTUAL CURATIVE 
AGENT OF ITS KIND. 


FOUR THOUSAND DROPS 


—in a bottle—small size—and 
EVERY DROP EFFECTIVE 
in curing that troublesome 


CATARRH, LAMENESS, 
RHEUMATISM, SPRAIN, 
MOSQUITO BITE, PILES, 
SUNBURN, BRUISE, 
WOUND, OR ANY PAIN 
from which you are suffering. 
USE IT AFTER SHAVING. 


CAUTIO A discriminating intelli- 


* cent purchaser demands 
QUALITY. Large botties—and large 
profits—to unscrupulous venders do 
not compensate for days of pain and 
nights of torture that may be avoided 
by insisting that no weak substitute 
be offered in place of the GENUINE 


towns of the United States. 
Fre at antt 





Tllustrated Catalog 





Chicago. 





WESTERN WHEEL WORKS, 


POND'S EXTRACT 


—Z ONLY BY 


New York. POND’S EXTRACT CO., 76 Fifth Ave, New Yode 
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Helping the Imagination. 
By RANDALL NEEFUS SAUNDERS, 


The other day in reading Rawlinson’s ‘‘ Story of Ancient Egypt,” I came 
to a description of the pyramids and was confronted with the sentence, ‘‘ It 
requires a pilgrimage to Gizeh or Saccarah, or a lively and well-instructed 
imagination to enable a man to call up before his mind’s eye the true form 
and appearance and impressiveness of such structures.’”” However much I 
longed to be a ‘* howadji and gaze on those mighty monuments, I knew such 
an opportunity would long, if not ever, be denied; so I turned to the next 
best expedient, a picture. It gave me the same idea that my geometry had 
impressed and as similar pictures had years before. Size, which gives the 
impression of the sublime, was lacking. I read on about the “first” pyra- 
mid, the ‘‘ second,” the ‘‘third.” I enumerated the figures that represented 
their cubic contents, which told how far those contents would extend in a 
line of cubes on the earth’s surface. I read of the city these masses of ma- 
sonry would build. I was impressed ; but I yet had no idea of the pyramids 
as they are. Then the author compared their height with noted build- 
ings. I compared it with the Wor/d building’s altitude, and then my imag- 
ination came out of its first reader and went into the second. Taking my 
daily constitutional, I passed a ten-acre lot where some of my young friends 
were flying a kite ; and as I glanced up at the aeroplane soaring over the 
middle of the field an idea struck me, Drawing lines with my eye from the 
kite to the four corners of the large field I was immediately in possession of 
the true corcept of the pyramids with all the attendant emotions; and my 
educated imagination graduated with honors, and bore me into an ‘‘ampler 
ether,” whence the eye dominates a controlled prospect that is truly elevat- 
ing from its correct limitations, 





Please state in THE JOURNAL the cause (or causes) of the panic of 1893-4, 
for a class in eighth grade history. M. M, 

There were undoubtedly several causes, but the one we have 
seen given more often than any other was the fear that our cur- 
rency would be reduced to a silver basis, in which case our dol- 
lar would not have been worth a hundred cents in the exchanges 
of the world. It must be remembered that Great Britain, Ger- 
many, and other nations have a gold standard, by which they 
n.easure the money of other nations. Now in 1890 the United 
States, under the Sherman law, began purchasing silver, paying 
for it in notes redeemable in gold or silver. As gold was the 
dearer metal the holders of these notes preferred to have them 
redeemed in that. The gold reserve in the treasury, kept there 
as a guarantee of the redemption of our paper money, was there- 
fore depleted. Foreign investors took the alarm, banks began to 
fail; people for fear of losing their money drew it from the banks 
and hoarded it, making a great scarcity of currency. Furthermore 
the scarcity of the currency, made the carrying on of business 
difficult and caused many failures, while speculation in currency 
on account of scareity made it still scarcer. Uncertainty in re- 
gard to the tariff also undoubtedly gee the difficulty, but 
we believe this, without the disorder of the currency, would have 
been a mere ripple. 
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A very exciting debate took place here in which I was called on to take 
Pp. The question was stated to be ‘‘ What leads to national Prosperity ?” 

spoke on education, but the drift became political. One claiming to be 
an authority said the demonitizing of silver was the cause of trouble and 
that as silver went down wheat went down. I saidno. WasI right? The 
debate was continued for three nights. P.C.G. 


Only a few of your questions can be answered for want of 
room, The cause of the panic (out of which the hard times re- 
sulted) was the want of confidence in our financial scheme. Our 
finances as well as the tariff should be put in the hands of a com- 
mission composed of the ablest men in the country. Congress 
(composed of politicians) is not competent to handle the matter. 
A great many assertions are made about silver ; one is that wheat 
is cheap when silver is. There is no connection. In 1871 we 
produced 230 million bushels of wheat; in 1891, 611 million 
bushels. In these 20 years India increased her export 40 million 
bushels; Russia, 95 million bushels. Argentina, 15 million 
bushels ; the total increase is 400 million bushels in the world, so 
wheat must go down. 

The price of wheat does not depend on silver; sometimes one 
goes up and the other down and vce versa; just now both 
are down because there is more of each than the world can con- 
sume. The assertion that prices of things in Asia (where silver 
alone is used) have not risen is not true; prices of produce in 
India have increased, showing that silver has gone down. 

The scheme of causing prosperity by coining silver or printing 
more bank notes is a delusion and won’t work. Economy, in- 
dustry, and education are the main steps to prosperity. There is 
an increasing unwillingness to work ; there is a desire to lean on 
some one else: there are 50,000 “tramps.” The schools must 
put backbone into the beys as well as the multiplication table. 





Who first thought of building the Brooklyn bridge? Give +h 

The plans and estimates were made by John A. Roebling, to 
whom must be given the credit of practically establishing the 
sufficiency of the suspension principle for railroad bridges and of 
developing the manner of their construction. He had already 
built the Niagara bridge before undertaking that across the East 
river. Mr. Roebling was chief engineer of the latter work until 
his death in 1869, when he was succeeded by his son, Washing- 
ton A. Roebling, under whose direction the structure was finished 
in 1883. 


The National Educational Association meets at Asbury 
Park, N. J.: Council, July 6-10; General Association, 
July 10-13. 





HOW TO THINK IN May be learned at > seashore, about two hours from Cornell University Summer 


Yew York City. 


Summer School of Languages, 
¢ POINT 0’ WOODS, GREAT SOUTH BEACH, L. I. 


Modern Language Department of the Long Island Chautau- | Students in Greek, Sanskrit, Latin, German, French, 
qua Assembly Association. Address the Director, Spanish, English, ee po Experimental Psy- 


Prot. CHiAsS. F, KROEH, 


Si A N iS H es  Srevens Institute oF TECHNOLOGY. 


(and of course speak and understand) 


FRENCH, 
CERMAN, 








School. 
JULY 6—AUGUST 16. 


Courses are offered for Teachers and Advanced 


chology, Pedagogy, Political Economy, Mathematics, 
Physics, Chemistry, Botany, Geology, Drawing and 
Hoboken, N. J.| Art, Mechanical Drawing and Designing, Architec- 
tural Drawirg, Experimental Engineering, Physical 





Training. 


Courses are also offered in the School of Law. 
For circulars apply to Tue REGISTRAR, 
bd Cornet University, Ithaca, N. Y. 


Circulars 1122 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


Normal Course for Teachers. : 
THE BERLITZ SCHOOL OF LANGUAGES. University of Michigan Summer Courses. 


Best advantages for learning conversation. 


ASBURY PARK, - ° 


Most charming seaside location. 





_ From July oth to August 17th Courses of Instruc- 
tion will be offered in Mathematics, Sciences, Lan- 


N. 4 | AUDITORIUM, = CHICAGO, ILL. guages, and other branches of study. These courses 


are intended primarily for teachers and will be given 





Cool and pleasant. 





Cook County Normal Summer School, Englewood, Ill. 


Francis W. Parker, Principal. = July 9 to 27, 1894. 





A SYSTEMATIC PRESENTATION OF THE THEORY OF CONCENTRATION AND THE APPLICATION OF ITS 
PRINCIPLES IN ACTUAL TEACHING BY THE REGULAR FACULTY OF THE C, C. N. S, 
THIRTEEN WELL EQUIPPED DEPARTMENTS. 





a" For Circulars, giving discount to clubs and a full synopsis of the course of study, address 
WILBUR S. JACKMAN, Manager, 6916 Perry Ave., Englewood, Ill. 


MID-SUMMER SCHOOL 


July 28rd to Aug. 10th, ’94. At OWEGO, N. Y. 
FOURTH ANNUAL SESSION. 
A School to fit teachers for Uniform Examinations and State Certificates. 


Music, Drawing, Kindergarten, Methods, and Physical Culture taught by Specialists. 


EicuTeen Instructors. EXPENSES LOW. 
Write tor circulars H. T. MORROW, [lanager, 446 W. Clinton St., Elmira, N. Y. 








Pby members of the Literary Faculty. 


Ann Arbor is easy of access and a pleasant place 
for summer residence. Board and rooms from $3 to 
$s per week. For circulars and information, address 

JAMES H. WADE, Sec’y of the University of 
Michigan, Ann Arpor, Micn. 





H. E. HOLT, Lexington, Mass. 


NORMAL INSTITUTE Of VOCAL HARMONY. 
Session of 1894 opens Aug. 14th and closes Aug. 31st. 


Most wonderful results now obtained with Mr. 
Holt’s new system of Vocal Harmony. Send for cir- 
culars, address 
Mrs. H. E. HOLT, Box 109, Lexington, Mass. 


THE AMERICAN SCHOOL OF SLOYD 





(MANUAL TRAININC.) 
WaAtrter J. Kenyon, Director. Fourth Annual Session, 
July 9-27. Cook County Normal School, Chicago. 
Circulars on application. 
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New Books. 


Abundant testimony is offered from prominent teachers rela- 
tive to the good results following the use of the Living Methods 
of learning languages, by Prof. Charles F. Kroeh, professor of 
languages in the Stevens’ institute, Hoboken, N. J. It is both 
philosophical and practical. One cannot learn to speak a foreign 
language and at the same time think in English. If one wishes 
to learn German, for instance, one must think in German, There- 
fore he calls the book on that language How to Think in Ger- 
man, ‘The learner associates day after day with his own actions 
as he performs thern the actions that describe them. In this way 
direct connection is made between the foreign language and the 
action. This is truly the natural method, for it is the way the 
infant learns to speak. Sentences are given describing the gen- 
eral actions of one’s daily existence and thus the student becomes 
acquainted with the words and phrases he will be called on to 
use most. The author has applied his method to French and 
Spanish also, the books being called How to Think in French 
and How to Think in Spanish respectively. He has prepared, 
at $5 a set, phonographic cylinders which will give the funda- 
mental French sertences, the object being not to supersede the 
teacher, but to lighten his labor by enabling the learner to prac- 
tice at home. It will pay any teacher of language to examine 
this method; we believe that wherever it has a fair trial it will 
be liked. The author will furnish any desired information. 
(Published by Charles F. Kroeh, Hoboken, N. J.) 


John M. Gregory, LL. D., ex-commissioner of the civil ser- 
vice of the United States and ex-president of the state University 
of Illinois, has written a book which he entitles The Seven Laws 
of Teaching. His object has been to set forth, in a certain sys- 
tematic order, the principles of the art of teaching. Incidentally 
are brought in the mental faculties and the order of their growth. 
The author in the different chapters considers the laws of teach- 
ing and the law of the teacher, of the learner, of the language, of 
the lesson, of the teaching process, of the learning process, and 
of review. He is well aware that he has neither expounded the 
whole science of education, nor set forth the whole art of teach- 
ing. He has, however, given a remarkably clear and concise 
presentation of the main points to be observed in teaching. Dr. 
Gregory has pondered the subject deeply; his little book is full 
of suggestions for the teacher. (Congregational Sunday School 
and Publishing Society, Boston.) 


In modern history there is no more interesting chapter than the 
rise of Prussia from an insignificant power to the position of one 
of the leading powers of Europe, and the ruler of the German 
empire. This was effected mainly through the genius of two 
men who were born nearly a century apart—Frederic the Great 
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and Bismarck. The story of the founding and the building of the 
empire by these two men is told in the book entitled 7wo German 
Giants, by Dr. John Lord, to which are added a character sketch 
of Bismarck by Bayard Taylor, and Bismarck'’s great speech 
on the enlargement of the German army in 1888. ‘The two biog- 
raphies given in this volume are among the most striking written. 
by Dr. Lord. The story of the career of these men is practicall 
the history of Germany during their times. Bayard Taylor's 
essay is a discriminating analysis of the great chancellor’s char- 
acter. The book contains portraits of Frederic and Bismarck.. 
(Fords, Howard & Hulbert, New York. $1.00.) 


Richard H. Mooney, principal of the Quinsigamond school,. 
Worcester, Mass., has prepared One Thousand Questions and 
Answers on U.S. History, Civil Government, Literature, and 
Finance. \t covers much of the ground a teacher would have to 
go over in preparing for examinations on those subjects. (Press. 
of Oliver B. Wood, Worcester, Mass.) 


As could easily have been foreseen the new publication in port- 
folio form entitled “‘ Wild Flowers of America” is meeting with 
a splendid reception. Its success is now more than assured. 
Botanists, artists, educational leaders, and lovers of nature every- 
where are completely carried away with the idea which supplies 
at a merely nominal cost what certainly was much needed; and 
which nobody heretofore seemed courageous enough to under- 
take. To have this agency by which not only the youth but 
grown people, not only pupils but teachers, ma ome familiar- 
ized with the form and color of the Wild Flower gems of the 
American continent is an event of national importance. Teach- 
ers who have been asking how they may get the “ Wild Flowers. 
of America” portfolios will find on page 571 of last week’s. 
SCHOOL JOURNAL a full explanation. We see the first, second,. 
third, and fourth editions were exhausted in afew hours. Teach- 
ers, however, may be assured of getting their copies if applied for 
promptly. 





T”4 SCHOOL JOURNAL is published weekly at $2.50 a year. 

To meet the wishes of a large majority of its subscribers it is 
sent regularly until definitely ordered to be discontinued, and alk 
arrears are paid in full, but is always discontinued on expiration if 
desired. A monthly paper, THE PrImMARY ScHOOL, for Prim- 
ary Teachers, is $1.00 a year. THE TEACHERS’ INSTITUTE is 
published monthly, for those who do not care for a weekly, at 
$1.00 a year. EDUCATIONAL FouNDATIONS is a monthly series of 
books on the Science and Art of Teaching, for those who are 
studying to be professional teachers, at $1.00 a year. OUR TIMES. 
is a carefully edited paper of Current Events, at 30 cents a year. 
Attractive club rates on application. Please send remittances by 
draft on N. Y., Postal or Express order, or registered letter to the 
publishers, E. L. KeLLoce & Co., Educational Building, 61 East 
oth Street, New York. 





"As to our reliability and good faith we 
refer to the publishers of this journal. 





I" Subscribe atonce and you may be the first, 
and secure the ten dollar gold piece, or 
the first from your state. 

EB" No credit given unless this paper is 
named. 


DOES THE EDUCATIONAL WORLD 


need a periodical devoted to the teaching of Drawing (including Form and Color), 
Elementary Manual Training and Writing ? 


DO YOU? 


If so, send for a sample copy of ART EDUCATION, a high-grade IN- 
DEPENDENT journal to be published soon, edited by a well-known Supervisor, 
assisted by some of the ablest Art Teachers in the country. 
inspiration to the SUPERVISOR and give the TEACHER regular, intelligent, syste- 
matic help ia these allied subjects. 
te those who subscribe AT ONCE. 


A TEN DOLLAR GOLD PIECE 


will be sent by registered mail to the FIRST subscriber (judging by date of mailing) 
sending 50 cts. and mentioning paper containing advertisement. 
The first subscriber from EACH STATE complying with same conditions will receive- 


**ART EDUCATION” Two Years Free; 


ALSO CHOICE of the following: the best Chart for teaching Color (with instruc- 
tions for use) known to us, or the best work on teaching Drawing or Writing. 
THE SECOND subscriber from each State will secure the journal two years free. 
THE GRAPHIC EDUCATION PUBLISHING CO., 
SAMPLE COPY FREE. 


It will be a source of 


Only 75 ets. per year. Reduced to 50 ets. 


No. 19, E. 14th Street, NEW YORK.,.. 





Special Offer to Teachers of History. 





THE FIRST FIVE CHAPTERS OF JOHN FISKE’S 


HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES FOR SCHOOLS 


Have been issued as Extra Number 62 of the Riverside Literature Series, at 15 cents. This Number 
will be sent FREE to any teacher of UNITED STATES HisTORY who will cut out this advertisement 
and send it to us, together with full address and a statement of the position held by him and the 


number of pupils in his History class. 





* HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., 4 Park St., Boston. 


Sloyd for Teachers. 
Training Classes. 


Established by Mrs. Quincy A. Shaw, and 
conducted by Gustaf Larsson, will be re- 
opened in October in Boston, Mass. For 
Circulars, address 

F. S. Fiske, Milton, Mass. 





"me — ~ will confer a favor by men- 
tioning THE JOURNAL when 
communicating with advertisers. 
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| TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. 


| TEACHERS CO-OPERATIVE ASSOCIATION 6°34 Woodtawn av) 7 AMEN CRE” ACE Woy 


CHICACO - 
| Introduces to colleges, schools, and families, superior 
Established in 1884. Positions filled, 3700: Seeks Teachers who are _s Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors, and Gov- 


; ernesses, for every department of instruction; recom- 
ambitious for advancement rather than those without positions. mends good schools to parents. Call on or address 


| Re isters the Best Teachers. Mrs.M J. YOUNG-FULTON, 

| B E ARGES NO ADVANCE REGIS-,| American and Foreign Teachers’ Agency, 
CTRATION FEE. Postage onl but | D J s .N y ° 

| depends on actual results. Does not ou ork mn itself to you? 3486 Positions Filled. Y piret 23 Union Square, New York 


year salaries amount to $2,264,8 .- $= "Constant vacancies. Send stamp for blanks. ? 

KERR & HUYSSOON, Managers, 2 W. r4th Street, New York. ‘T E A Cc H E RS AG E N Cc Y 
OF RELIABLE 
FOR SEPTEMBER We have more than twice as many vacancies as we | American and Foreign Teachers, Professors, and 

e had one year ago this time. Salaries good, posi- | Musicians of both sexes for Universities, Colleges, 

“ ‘ tions many of them very desirable. New Hand boy pe 
Book gives full information. The Albert Teachers’ Agency, 211 Wabash Ave., Chicago | and renting of school property. 
E. MIRIAM COYRIERE, 


| THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. | tso Fifth Avenue, cor, 2oth St., New York City, 
| EVERETT O. FISK & CO., Proprietors | COME TO THE SOUTHLAND. 


SEND TO ANY OF THESE AGENCIES FOR 1woo~-PAGE AGENCY MANUAL, FREE, 
e place competent teachers in correspondence 


4 Ashburton Place, Boston, Mass.; 803 Twelfth Street, Washington, D. C.; loo school officers and supply the public schools of 
i. 32 Church Street, Toronto, Can, | the South and West with suitable teachers. Register 
| | early—first come is first served. 4.00 changes made 


| ~~! in T alone. With the largest perm 
THE PENNSYLVANIA BUR TR og ee re 
e@ Does business in all the States. | mild climate, Texas is the teachers’ Mecca. Address 
L. B. LANDIS, M “y a with two cent stamp for application blanks, &c., 
. B. ’ anager, consider your Agency one of the best in the country. It TEACHERS’ CO-OPERATIVE AGENCY, 


205 N. 7th Street, wondered me excellent service, ard I can — recommend | | Bex 407, San Antonia, Tex. 


THE NEW AMERICAN TEACHERS’ AGENCY. soe os ene 


Teachers seeking positions and | Address Cc. B. RUGGLES 2 CoO., 


those wishing a change at an Ro AMER Came 
increased salary should (Palace Meet Sy eS. 1287 Vine Street, } ‘Sane ‘or School Sear Journal 
- - , » | 


THE BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENCY %2ston2end NORTHWESTERN SCHOOL AGENCY. 


: : | A first-class Teachers Bureau. e place more 
One Fee Registers in Both Offices, Send for Agency Manual. | teachers in Minnesota than all yet - agencies 


Business Offices: | | A q " bined. Large business throughout the north- 
0 Tremont St., BOSTON. 211 Wabash Ave., CHICAGO, | comp Send for cur now catalogue Rt. B. HAZARD, 


ALBANY TEACH ERS’ AGENCY | flanager, 457 Temple Court, Minneapolis, Minn, 


Provides Schools of all Grades with Competent Teachers. Assists | is valuable roportion to its 
Teachers with Good Records in Obtaining Positions. An Agency Chon at Covely hans 


Correspondence with school ofoows and teachers is invited. of vacancies and zt hh a ft is something, but if it 
HARLAN P. FRENCH, Manager, 24 State St., Albany, N. Y. | tells you about them is asked to recommend 


a teacher ond recomments Recommends 
THE COLORADO TEACHERS’ AGENCY C. W. BARDEEN, Syracuse, N. Y. 
wants teachers of experience and normal school graduates. Those desirious of teaching in the West should 
register now. Address FRED DICK, Manager, Room 303, ehermerhorn’s Teachers’ Agency. 
McPhee Building, Denver, Colo. Oldest and best known in U. S. 
Established 1855. 


3 East 14TH STREET, N. Y. 



































a music, drawing, manus! training, ete. 



































For larger salaries, or change of location, address 
Teachers’ Co-operative Association, 6034 Woodlawn 
Ave., Chicago. Orvitte Brewer, Manager. 


The New York Educational Bureau || SPECIAL_OFFER. 


We have left a few copies of the Bound 





recommends first class teachers for positions in all lines Volumes of EDUCATIONAL FOUNDATIONS 
of work, Superintendents to Kindergartners as well as | for _— i ee ae make 
: r : . room for volumes of the current year, we 
special teachers—at all salaries, for both public and make these extremely low prices for a few 
private schools. Do you want a better position? Do weeks: Vol. for 1891-2, 50 cents ; Vol. for 
a firstecl: : ’ > 1892-3, 90 cents ; both to one address, $1.25. 

you know where a first-class teacher is wanted: Pull ae ‘ste eoatiien the Maw Yaek 
particulars of some excellent teacher for almost any kind Uniform Examination Questions and An- 
of work sent without charge. Address, swers for the year it was published, and a 


large amount of the most valuable material 
on the history and science of education. 


H. S. KELLOGG, Manager, 61 E. oth St., New York. Only a few left. Take advantage of this 


offer now. They will not be re-printed. 


E.L. KELLOGG & O., 


EERE AERO GMIO TORO DUNRENESOOEE EOE MROt CON Snes, NEW YORK. 


TEACHERS’ CO-OPERATIVE AGENCY, 


SAN ANTONI!IO, TEXAS. 


THIRTY-FIVE HUNDRED VACANCIES to be filled in TEXAS, OKLAHOMA, and the SOUTHWEST during the month of JUNE. 


The annual school elections, at which the school officials for the ensuing year are elected, are held in the early part of JUNE and the majority of the 























teachers are elected, after that date, We are having from 10 to 20 calls from school officials every mail and are continually locating teachers. 
3,500 VACANCIES to be filled soon with salaries ranging from $200 to $2500 per annum; these vacancies include every department of school work 
and we can fill them if we have the proper material. Only one Normal School in the state ; hence trained teachers are in demand and teachers with ability 


can easily secure a good position if they write immediately. If youare located for the year do you want a better position ? If you are not located, do you 


want tobe? Weare the only Agency of note west of Chicago, and we need 409 more teachers to meet demands already made. Write at once (Box 4 27. 








CT fren SS" 
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YOU MUST INTEREST YOUR PUPILS TO BE SUCCESSFUL. 


POTTER’S PROGRESSIVE 


AID YOU IN A WAY NO OTHERS CAN. 


TEXT-BOOKS 


Ancient text books no longer have a place in the well regulated schoolroom. New theories and improved methods have furnished better ones, In the New 
Potter Text Books thought is aroused and quickenei, the mind is developed, curiosity awakened, and the science of the subjects thoroughly interwoven with 
the pupils every-day life. Great principles are made so simple and practical that the pupil is charmed with their beauty and encouraged to search for new ideas. 


MECHANICAL MEMORIZING MUST BE BROKEN UP. 


The good teacher is the one skilful in doing this. The New Potter Text Books lead the teacher as well as instruct the pupil. Our books have Teacher's 
Notes with special instructions, apt illustrations and good stories for driving home truths, prepared by the best educators in tne country. To make pupils 


interested and to make teachers efficient are the aims of the New Potter Text Books. 


THE POTTER GEOGRAPHIES ARE STANDARDS. 


Being the publishers of the Potter-Bradley Liorary, Commercial and Educational Atlas of the World, we have constantly employed a corps of experts who 
note the latest discoveries, changing populations, and shifting boundaries; and the information they furnish, together with data obtaixed from the various 
Goveraments whose maps we publish by appoiatment, is promptly incorporated in our Geographies. The Potter Geograp.ues are therefore standard—up to 


date in both matter and method, 


NO EDUCATOR CAN AFFORD 


To overlook the many points of excellence that proclaim the Potter Progressive Text Books the best. 


They fill a sphere never before attained. Before 


adopting, see our new Geographies, Readers, Histories, Arithmetics, Spellers, Penmanship. “Entirely New’’—*Ono the Common Sense 
Plan ’—** Half the Time, Twice tne Results "—** Masterful "—** Unique ""—"* Superb "—are the opinions everywhere expressed. 


e For books on the improved educational lines of the day,—books that are bright, attractive, effective address, 


SVCVVVVSEVSESEBVEBSA 
ACENTS WANTED. $ JOHN E. POTTER 
Salary or Commission. NEW YORE: 


Philadelphia. 


SVVSVESVSEVEVSSVSBVES 59 Fitth Avenue. 


& COMPANY, 


BOSTON : CHICAGO: 
36 Bromfield St. 253-255 State St. 





AN ALGEBRA FOR GRAMMAR SCHOOLS. 
ISSUED IN MARCH. 





Algebra for Beginners, 
By BRADBURY and EMERY. Price, 60 Cents. 


This work is prepared in the light of the recent discussions on the introduction of 
Algebra in the Grammar grades. It presents the subject in a somewhat different 
manner from the ordinary text-books, and it is believed will successfully meet the call 
for a suitable text-book graded for the upper classes of Grammar Schools. 


Sample copy sent for 30 cents, Correspondence solicited. 


THOMPSON, BROWN & CO., jicSWXpasn AVENUE, CHICAGO. 





JUST PUBLISHED, 


HUTCHISON’S PHYSIOLOGICAL SERIES. 


Our Wonderful Bodies and How to Take Care of Them—First Book. 

Our Wonderful Bodies and How to Take Care of Them—Second Book. 
A Treatise on Physiology and Hygiene—New Edition 

_ . These books present the leading facts and principles of human physiology and health 
in language and style adapted to the respective grades for which the books are designed. 
The effects of stimulants and narcotics have been most carefully considered, and the facts 
presented in this connection are in accordance with the latest scientific conclusions. The re- 
quirements of all state laws relating to the teaching of these subjects have been fully met. 


The publishers respectfully invite correspondence regarding the introduction of these 
books, 








MAYNARD, MERRILL, & CO., Publishers, 
43, 45, ano 47 EAST TENTH STREET, - - NEW YORK, 
H. I. SMITH, 5 Somerset St., Boston. J.D. WILLIAMS, 151 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


Pollard’s Synthetic Method of 
Teaching Reading and Spelling. 


The only method which furnishes the child the processes by which he can work out his own results. 
Hence the only Method which gives certainty and independence in the recognition of words. 


WHAT PHOPLE SAY OF IT: 


Anna M. Spollen, Prin., McClelland School, Philadelphia, “*To my mind it is the greatest need of 
the age; this wet attained by pupils to pronounce new words without the teacher's aid.”’ 

F. B. Gault, Supt. Tacoma, Wash. “ It is our decision that we get results never before attained by 
othe methods. We car give you results that your Word Method does not snggest to you.” 

_r. S. Loomis, Prin. Baldwin University, Berea,O. “It has within it power. In short it is a key 
whiEh the learner can use to unlock the storehouse of ideas.” 

_ cWecan give you the testimony of thousands of people who have used the Pollard Method from one to 

eight years, Their verdict in brief is that they accomplish twice as much as with old methods. Progres- 
Sive teachers everywhere are mastering this Method. 


POLLRAD’S MANUAL, the teacher’s handbook, sent, postpaid, for $1.00. 
WESTERN PUBLISHING HOUSE, 358 Dearborn Street, Chicago, Ills. 








Charles De Silver & Sons, No. (G) 1102 Walnut St., Philadelphia. 
Publishers of Hamilton, Locke & Clark’s “ INTERLINEAR CLASSICS” 


“We do amiss to spend seven or eight years merely scraping together so much miserable Latin and 
Greek as might be learned otherw ise easily and deli; trully in one year.”—MILTON. 

Virgil, r, Horace, Cicero, Sailust, Ovid, Juvenal, Livy, Homer's liiad, Gospel of St. John, and 
enophon's Anabasis, each to teachers for examination, $1.60. 

ie Clark’s Practicai and Progressive Latin Grammar; adapted to the Interlinear Series of classics, and 
all other systems. Price to teachers for examination, $1.00. 

nt’s Standard Speakers, Frost's American Speaker, Pinnock's School Histories, Lord’s School His- 

sores, anesca’s French Series, etc. 


Sample pages of our Interlinears free. Send for terms and new catalogue of all our publications. 





gp gmap erinlipenie tdi 
‘ ' 
Higher. 
Study for a higher grade as a teacher. 
There are plenty of poorly prepared 
© teachers, Make a great effort this 
$ season. Take an examination. 
SHAW’S NATIONAL QUES- 
TION BOOK will help wonderfully. 
Questions are Graded, Best book in 
every way published. Price, $1.75 
postpaid. Worth $5.00. Send for 
descriptive circular. Live agents 
wanted for summer work. Exclusive 


territory. Send for terms. Books 
shipped from Chicago if desired. 


sui L. KELLOGG & COU xos" 


Books for Institute Work 


Our line of books on History of Education : 


PEDAGOGICS, 
PSYCHOLOGY, 
METHODS, 
MANAGEMENT, 
SCHOOL ECONOMY, 


Are best for institute work because they are 
brief but comprehensive; arranged with ques- 
tions and topic headings; well-printed and 
bound ; by educators and writers of prominence 
and ability; inexpensive and within reach of 
every teacher, Samples sent to institute conduc- 
tors and instructors on reasonable terms, Liberal 
discount to institutes, 


E. L. KELLOCG & CO., 
61 E. 9th St., New York; also Chicago. 











HAVE YOU SEEN THE 


MIN \/ ONDERFUL” 


MANIKIN. 


It contains fifty different colored plates of the 
human body, one-third life-size. Every organ in 
proper position over the next. Plates printed 
on cloth and durably mounted on heavy binders’ 
board, and bound in cloth. Fifty thousand mani- 
kins have been sold for from $25 to $60 each. 
This one thougn smaller answers the same pur- 
pose. it 1s just right for the student. Price, $5, 
Special pce to supscribers, $4, postpaid, securely 
packed, complete with manual 


E. L, KELLOGG & CO., New York and Chicago. 
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General Notes. 


Louis Pendleton’s “‘ The Wedding Gar- 
ment” (Roberts Brothers, Boston) tells 
the story of the continued existence of a 
young man after his death, or departure 
from the natural world. 


Ginn & Co. have just issued “ First 
Steps in Algebra,” by G. A. Wentworth, 
A. M., author of the Wentworth series. 
This book is written for pupils in the upper 
= of grammar schools, and the author 

as been assisted in its preparation by one 
of the few grammar masters who have had 
experience in teaching algebra in these 
grades. 


Buffet sleeping-cars on the Nickel Plate 
Road. 





Prof. William Martin Conway, the vice- 
president of the Alpine club, has completed 
his account of his adventures and discov- 
eries in the unknown regions of the 
Himalayas, and his werk, “ Climbing in the 
Himalayas,” is to be published shortly by 
D, Appleton & Co. 


“Creatures of Other Days” is the title 
of a fascinating new book upon the animals 
of the past, by the Rev. H. N. Hutchinson, 
author of “ Extinct Monsters.” This im- 
portant work, which is illustrated, will be 
— immediately by D. Appleton & 

oO. 


Take the Nickel Plate Road to the 
Christian Erdeavor Convention, at Cleve- 
land, in July. 


The articles in the June number of the 
Atlantic Monthly which will attract the 
most attention are ‘‘ Hamburg’s New Sani- 
tary Impulse,” by Albert Shaw,—a paper 
which might be read with profit by the 
boards of health of all cities as showing 
what intelligent supervision scientifically 
applied and backed by sufficient funds can 





} 
Band Brake 


which made a great popular success 
f last season is the only perfect} | 
working hub brake ever invented, { | 
and is again attached to our full 
roadster models 35 and 36. It 
makes cycling safe, because it 
holds on any grade, is quickly 
applied, and throws off readily. 
Its connection is out of the way, 
takes up no room, and makes no 
{ increase in weight. 
POPE MFG. Co., 


Boston, New York, 
Chicago, Hartford. 
Catalogue free at agencies, or 


mailed for two two-cent stamps. 
WE WANT 1000 more BOOK AGENTS | 
for the grandest and fastest selling book 


pu fauna) Around World 


ship; another, a ° in one Endeavor Society 


- | 
The Columbia | 


























A PERFECT 


Picronesoue 
TRUNK LINE 
AMERICA. 


THE ONLY LINE WHOSE TRAINS ARE 
EVEKYWHERE PROTECTED BY 


BLOCK SAFETY SIGNALS 
THE ONLY LINE 
WITHOUT CHANCE 
FROM 

NEW YORK, 
CHICAGO, 
CLEVELAND, 
CINCINNATI, 


To 
Beautiful 
Chautauqua Lake, 
LOCATED AT A HIGH ALTITUDE, 
ITS SHORES DOTTED 


BY 
OF UNUSUAL EXCELLENCE, CHAU- 
TAUQUA LAKE IS FAMOUS AS 


THE IDEAL SUMMER RESORT. 


AND IS REACHED WITH SPEED, 
COMFORT AND SAFETY BY THE 


PICTURESQUE ERIE LINES. 
D. I. ROBERTS, 


Gen. Passenger Agent. 

















ACCENTS WANTED. 





do even when applied to the worst sanitary 
conditions. There is an article on ‘‘ The 
Scope of the Normal School,” by M. V. 
O’Shea of the state normal school at Man- 


MANIKIN con (0 CIS, 


, A long-felt need completely eugetet in Whit 
| taker’s * Anatomical Model,” with descriptive text 
| Every teacher will buy it on sight, every scholar in 
| physiology should have one. Just as much needed 





Boots and Shoes 





kato, Minnesota. This very able paper 
tells the history of the normal school in 
this country, and shows its relations to the 
schools, comparing its method with those 
of the chief European countries, and de- 
scribing what the colleges and universities 
have done in the direction of courses for 
teachers. 


The Nickel Plate is the shortest line be- 
tween Buffalo and Chicago. 


Captain Julius A, Palmer, the well-known 
Hawaiian correspondent,has for many years 
made a study of the esculent and poisonous 
qualities of mushrooms, and the result of 
his investigations are soon to be given to 
the public through the house of Lee & 
Shepard. 


Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston, New 
York, and Chicago, have just issued as 
Extra No. 62 of the Riverside Literature 
Series (15 cents) the first five chapters of a 
new History of the United States for 
schools by John Fiske, with auxiliary mat- 
ter by Frank A. Hill. 


The St. Denis Hotel 


Broaoway ano Eceventn STREer, 
Opposite Grace Church, NEW YORK. 





The St. Denis is the most centrally located hotel in 
the metropolis, conducted on the Eu an plan at 
moderate prices. It has been recently enlarged by a | 
handsome addition that doubles its former capacity. 
The new Dining Room is one of the finest specimens | 
of Colonial Decoration in this country. ithin a | 
radius of a few blocks from the hotel are all the edu- 
cational publishers of the city. 


WILLIAM TAYLOR, Prop, 


The most elegant article of its kind now in use. 
Will restore the original color and lustre to 

your shoes. Doesn't soil the skirts when wet. 
Just as good for Bags, Trunks, Harness, Etc. 
Does not crack, nor harden the leather. 


For sale by All Dealers. Lowest priced. 





TT 
KIDDER’S PASTILLES shyt 
Bee 


CROWN AND BRIDGE WORK. 
Teeth without Plates. 





The special and scientific branch of dentistry known | 


as Crown and Bridge Work, uires the most accurate 
adjustment with perfect mechanical construction to 
insure an artistic success and permanency. 

Having every facility for this class of work I can 
now offer reasonable prices as consistent with first 
class workmanship. ESTABLISHED 1868. 


Dr. W. J. STEWART, 362 W. 23d St.. NY. 








BARNES ¥ INK; 


A 50 CENT BOOK FOR 
15 CENTS. 





| 


as a map for the AGENTS WANTED. Cir- 


tudy of geo hy. cular 
free. THOS. WHI AKER,?2 Bible House,New York. 


ATTENTION, TEACHERS. 


Pleasant and profi:able way to spend your vaca 
tion. We are just introducing a new and valuable 
apparatus for schools. Every school will have it. 
Orders coming in rapidly. A few energetic teachers 
can find desirable positions by applying ear/y. 


Address Qimstead, °F J. A. Hill & Co., 
44 East 14th St., New York. 
See Mr.O 9.30 








In the sale of The International 
Cyclopedia, we appeal to an intelligent 
class. That’s why teachers make our best 
agents. We have a place now for some 
high-grade men. For information, address, 


DODD, MEAD, & COMPANY, 
5 East Nineteenth St., New York City. 


SPECIAL WOR 
w 


SCHOOL BOARD 
amo LIBRARIES 
FOR TEACHERS 


Balch Bros., 36 Bromfield St., Boston, Mass 





During vacation or per- 
manently. 


Highest endorsements of 
our foremost educators. 


Exceptional inducements. 





To close out our stock of the 50 cent edition of OUTDOOR WORK FOR TEACHERS 


Rooper's Apperception 


we offer what remain—about 50 copies—at 15 cents 
each, Bound in leatherette. Send in your order 
quickly before they are gone. 


| 


LADIES OR GENTLEMEN. 

Get students to take our course by mail. We 
teach all Academical and Commercial branches. 
Will give ten teachers in each state, absolutely 
free, 100 $5 certificates. Ought to clear $5 a day. 
Give personal information. 


iB. L. KELLOGG & C0., 61 E. 9th St., VY. | American Home University, St. Louis,Mo. 
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WARWICK 


take the lead, There are some wheels listed 


ture. 


ensure absolute durability. 
the U. S. government, 


Catalogue Free. 


weer erent wa 8 


Perv. © % So % os ba bh a ehhh bee 


Calculating 


There : are two anes to a purchase,—what it costs and what it is worth, or what it pays in 
return for the expenditure. This is where the 


Stands on the top round of genuine worth. 
the most satisfaction in return for the least expendi- 
it is the lightest of the strong wheels, and 
the strongest of the light wheels. 
Roadster tips the scale at 25 ibs. The finest materials 


WARWICK CYCLE [IFG. COPIPANY, 
Springfield, [ass 


CQO SSOSOS SSS SS SS SV SSSV AAS SSSSSVSESUSt 


xt 


$ 

$ 
the Worth. ; 
é 
$ 
$ 
$ 


BICYCLES 


cheaper, but the WARWICK 


FCS 


te a me 


BICYCLES 


It gives 


The WARWICK 


Its guarantee is solid as 
and liberally construed. 





are strongly attested by the great 
army of Warwick Riders. 





Consider carefully these facts, which | 


King of the Road 








eee Sell on Sight. 


‘LOVELL 


Diamond Cycles. 


No Better Machine Made at any Price 
—Strictly High G:ade—Finish and Ma- 
terial Unsurpassed — Latest Improve- 
ments—Lightest Weights — Warranted 
in Every Respect. 
Send for bargain list of Shop-worn and 
Second-hand Wheels. All sizes and 
prices. 


BICYCLE CATALOGUE FREE. 








Semi Racer, Wt. 23 lbs. 


“2We stake our Business Reputation of 
over Fifty Years that there is no better 
W heel made in the World than the Lov- 

ell Diamond, 


SPECIAL BARGAIN. 
"We have a few Lovell | $ 1 5: 05. 


Boys’ and Girls’ Ma- | 
chines which we offer so | 
long as they last at — 

(Formerly $35.) 
Only one Machine will be sold to 
each Person. 





low price, 





Send 10 cts. for our LARGE 400- 
page Illustrated Catal e of Bi- 
cycles, Guns, Rifles, volvers, 
Cutlery, Fishing Tackle and bun- 
dreds of other articles. 


With this =i any one can sit in their 
wa home and order ouch things as they want. 
guarantee it worth ten times this. amount, 
1s being the exact cost of mailing. 


ee aialata tual ana ae be agai > ae 
EE Ae BX... OO 0000000000000000! | 





$ Joun P. LovELi Arms Co. 
BOSTON, MASS. 
AGENTS WANTED. 


DEVE OB 


Remington Cycles 


ARE BEST. 


Absolutely the Best 


All drop forgings and English steel 
tubing. Bearing strictly dust-proof. 
Elegant designs and light weight. 





NINE PATTERNS FOR 794. 
Popular Weights. 
PRICES $100 TO $135. 
Fitted with BARTLETT-CLINCHER | | 


or PALMER TIRES. | 





Send Two-Cent Stamp 


Agents 
Wanted. 


Monarch Cycle Co. 


Lake and Halsted Sts. CHICAGO 








TWENTY-FOUR P, 
SEND FOR CATALOGUE. or 


Remington Arms Co., 


313-315 Broadway, New York. | 












a HERE'S YOUR CHANCE. | Ganev 


UCE THE FAMOUS | 

"IMPERIAL WHEELS °° 

we sell samples at abso- | 
—F lutely manufacturers’ 

gece. Ss Strictly high grade. | 

; te ~~ yt — mprovements. Il- | 





lustrated circular t o ay 
Agents. AMES & ‘FROST O co. ICACO, ILL. | 


unity for | 





BUY DIRECT AND SAVE DEALER'S | & 


QV b 


, y our Oxford Boss Bi 
ous ble for either sex, made of best 


gents’ size watch. Address, 
CY terial, strong, substan vee Barrens mre. & 
W. 


| FOR SALE. A complete set of 


Winsor & Newton's drawing blocks 
in good condition. Cost $16. will 
|sell for $5. Address H. S. Kellogg, 
| Educational Bureau, 61 East gth St., 




















m. | New York. 





SS 
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Have you seen the Lovell Diamond? We 
do not refer to a gem just imported from 
Africa but to the bicycle made by the John 
P. Lovell Arms Co., Boston. Its main fea- 
tures are its excellent finish and high qual- 
ity of material, numerous improvements, 
and light weight. The company warrant it 
to be strictly first class in every respect. 
For ten cents they will send a large 400- 
page catalogue of bicycles, guns, rifles, re- 
volvers, cutlery, fishing tackle. and hun- 
dreds of other articles. 


Blemishes of the complexion are a con- 
stant source of annoyance to ladies, and in 
their anxiety to improve their skin they 
sometimes use injurious cosmetics. Many 
eminent physicians and scientists recom- 
mend as a substitute Madam Rowley’s 
Toilet Mask, or Face-Gloves. It is soft and 
flexible in form, and can be easily applied 
and worn without discomfort or inconve- 
nience. It is harmless, costs little, and saves 
many dollars uselessly expended for cos- 
metics, powders, lotions, etc. It may be 
obtained of the Toilet Mask Co, 1164 
Broadway, N. Y. 


All teachers of drawing (including form 
and color), elementary training, and writing 
will be interested in the announcement that 
Art Education,a high-grade independent 
journal is to be published soon. It will be 
edited by a well-known supervisor, assisted 
by some of the ablest art teachers in the 
country. It will be a source of inspiration to 
the supervisor and give the teacher regular, 
intelligent, systematic help in these allied 
subjects. A ten-dollar gold piece will be 
sent by registered mail to the first sub- 
scriber, (judging by date of mailing) send- 
ing fifty cents and mentioning paper con- 
taining advertisement. Other offers are also 
made (for which see another page) by the 
Graphic Education Publishing Co., 19 E. 
14th street, N. Y. 


Take the Nickel Plate Road to Chicago. 


The Warwick bicycles bear worthily a 
time-honored and historic name. They are 
known widely and favorably among wheel- 
men for lightness and remarkable strength. 
The Warwick Roadster, made of materials 
that ensure durability, tips the scales at 
twenty-five pounds. The teacher who rides 
one of these wheels can travel at his own 
pleasure, obtain healthful exercise during 
the vacation, and save railroad fare. A 
catalogue describing these machines will be 
sent by the Warwick Cycle Mfg. Co., 
Springfield, Mass. 


Go out into the orchard on a spring morn- 
ing, and you can feast your olfactory organs 
on the scent of crab-apple blossoms. But 
this lasts only a few days. The same de- 
licious odor may be had in the Crab Apple 
Blossoms Perfume of the Crown Perfum- 





Beecham’s pills are for 
biliousness, bilious headache, 
dyspepsia, heartburn, torpid 
liver, dizziness, sick head- 
ache, bad taste in the mouth, 
coated tongue, loss of appe- 
tite, sailow skin, when caused 
by constipation; and consti- 
pation is the most frequent 
cause of all of them. 

Book free; pills 25c. At 
drugstores,or write B.F. Allen 
Co.,365 Canal St., New York. 





ery Co..all the year around, It is used ex- 
tensively in London, Paris, and New York, 
and is steadily gaining favor. The Crown 
Lavender Salts exhale a most delicious odor, 
are very refreshing for the invalid, and a de- 
lightful deodorizer. 


The Summer School of Languages at 
Point o’ Woods, Great South Beach, L. L, 
will be under the direction of Prof. Charles 
F. Kroeh, of the Stevens institute, Ho- 
boken, assisted by an able staff of teachers. 
Prof. Ktoeh has been connected with the 
Stevens institute since it opened in 1871 
and is a remarkably successful teacher. 
He contends that in order to speak a for- 
eign language, one must learn to think in 
that language. His method is applied to 
modern language study in three books on 
the French, German, and Spanish languages 
respectively. ‘The method in this school, 
as in other summer schools, will be con- 
versational to cultivate the ear and organs 
of speech of the learners, and in addition 
Prof. Kroeh’s method of learning to think 
in the language will be employed. 


The teacher who travels this summer or 
who merely explores the country in the 
vicinity of his home may gather a great 
many pictures for school-room use if he 
owns a kodak. It must not be supposed 
that it is difficult to learn to use this appar- 
atus. On the contrary it is easy. The 
merest novice can operate the kodaks of 
the Eastman Kodak Co., Rochester, N. Y. 
Snap-shot, flash-light, and time exposure 

ictures can be taken with their A and B 

odaks. The illustrated manual tells how 
to finish the pictures. 


Marry This Girl—Somebody ! 


MR. EDITOR:—I stained a blue silk 
dress with lemon juice; what will restore 
the color? I am making lots of money 
selling the Climax Dish Washer. Have 


not made less than $10 any day I worked. | J 


Every family wants a Dish Washer, and 
pay $5 quickly when they see the dishes 
washed and dried perfectly in one minute. 
I generally sell at every house. It is easy 
selling what every family wants to buy. I 
sell as many washers as my brother, and 
he is an old salesman. I will clear $3,000 
this year. By addressing J. H. Nolen, 60 
W. Third avenue, Columbus, Ohio, any 
one can get particulars about the Dish 
Washer, and can do as well as I am doing. 
Talk about hard times; you can soon 
pay off a Mortgage, when making $10 a 
day, if you will on/y work ; and why won't 
people try, when they have such good op- 
portunities. MAGGIE R., 


Frank H,. Hall's Arithmetic Reader for 
third grade pupils has some features to 
which we wish to call attention: It is 
arithmetic from the child’s standpoint ; it 
furnishes drill-work in its most interesting 
form; it makes Fractions easy; it brings 
out the meaning of mathematical terms 
and expression; its statements induce 
thinking to the point; its diagrams plainly 
illustrate the principles to the child-mind ; 
it trains pupils to know the meaning of 
problems before trying to solve them: it 
leads forward from the easy to the more 
difficult, etc. Information in regard to it 
may be obtained of George Sherwood & 
Co., 311 Wabash avenue, Chicago. 


An edition of the souvenir maps of the 
Y. P. S. C. E. convention to be held July 
II to 15, at Cleveland, Ohio, has been is- 
sued to the Nickle Plate read, the shortest 
through passenger line between Buffalo and 
Chicago. Any person who expects to at- 
tend this convention, and desiring one of 
these maps can have same forwarded to 
his address by addressing F. J. Moore, 


Weak and Poor 


In flesh, had a cough all the time, and sometimes 
I could not lie down for I was 80 distressed, 
shert ef breath. I 
consulted seven physi 
cians, and the conclusion 
was that I certainly had 


Consumption 
and my case was hope- 
less. One physician ad- 
vised me to go either 
south or to Coloraclo, as 
I could not live in the 
north. My husband was SF 
in the drug business and <= 


sold out to fo away, but a friend advised 
me to take Hood’s Sarsaparilla. I did so and 


Hood’s*Cures 


have pees rapidly in health ever 
since I began with it, and am now able to 
do my own werk. I feellike a new person.” 
Mrs. F. O. STONE, Geneva, Ohio. 


Hood’s Pills cure constipation. 25c. 


A Skin of Beauty is a Joy Forever. 
Dr. T. Felix Gouraud’s 


ORIENTAL CREAM, :MAGICAL BEAUTIFIER 


Removes Tan, Pimples, 
les, Moth-Patch- 
a) 











properly made, 

pou? no coun- 

te: feit of similar 

name. e dis- 

tinguished Dr. L. 

A. te Al said to 
1 





a y of the 
hautton (a pa 
tient): “As you 


ladies will use them, I recommend ‘Gouraud’s Cream’ 
as the least harmless of all ski parations.” One 
bottle will last six months using it every day. Also 
Poudre Subtile removes superfluous hair without in- 


ury to the skin. 
FERD. T. HOPKINS, Prop’r, 87 Great Jones St., N. Y. 
For sale by all Druggists and Fancy Goods Dealers 
throughout the U. 8., Canada and Europe. 
Also found in N. Y. City at R. H. Macy’s, Stern’a, 
Ebrich’s, Ridley’s, and other Fancy Goods Dealers. 
Beware of base imitations. $1,000 Reward for 
rrest and proof of any one selling the same. 








Is absorbed into the 
circulation almost in- 


stantly. Beef teas and 
broths contain no nour- 


ishment what-ever. 


For Closing Exercises. 


We have the largest variety of Dia- 
logue and Recitation Books, Drilt 
Books, Special Day Exercises, Are 
bor Day Books, Singing Books, 
Cantatas, etc., of any firm. Also all 
new books as issued. New cata- 
logue just ready. It will pay every 
teacher to send all orders to us. 
Orders mailed same day as re- 
ceived. 


E. L. KELLOCC & CO., 


61 East Ninth Street, New York. 














General Passenger Agent, Buffalo, N. Y. 
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Thirty-five hundred vacancies are to be 
filled in Texas, Oklahoma, and the South- 
west by the Texas Co-operative Agency, of 
San Antonio, Tevas, during the month of 

une. The annual school elections, at 
which the school officials for the ensuing 
year are elected are held in the early part 
of June, and the majority of teachers are 
elected after that date. Teachers are con- 
stantly being located by this agency. It is 
apparent that those who got their applica- 
tions in early will have the best chance for 
securing good positions. 


The Nickel Plate Road has the finest 
sleeping-cars and the smoothest road bed. 


The testimony of thousands of people 
who have used the Pollard Synthetic 
Method of Teaching Reading and Spelling 
from one to eight years each is given in its 
favor. This method furnishes the child 
the processes by which he can work out 
his own results; hence it gives certainty 
and independence in the recognition of 
words. It is recommended by such well- 
known teachers as Anna M. Spollen, prin- 
cipal of the McClelland school, Philadelphia; 
Supt F. B. Gault, of Tacoma, Wash.; and 
principal Loomis, of Berea, Ohio.  Pol- 
lard’s Manual, the teachers’ handbook, will 
be sent for one dollar by the Western Pub- 
lishing House, 358 Dearborn street, Chi- 
cago. 

Success produces Imitations. Genuine Pond’s 


Extract is sold only in Bottles, with land scape 
view on buffer wrapper. 


School boards and teachers know how 
fast text-books wear out when handled 
constantly by the children. It is a large 
economy to have some sort of a cover for 
them and some systematic means of repair- 
ing them. This is provided for in the 
Holden System for Preserving Books. It 
furnishes a complete protection to both the 
outside and the inside of the book, consist- 
ing of Holden’s Patent Book Covers, ad- 
justable, medium size alone fitting eighty 
per cent. of all books published; Holden’s 
Self-binder, for repairing a loosened leaf 
or weakened binding ; and Holden’s Trans- 
parent Paper, for repairing a torn leaf. 
Send stamps for catalogue to the Holden 
Patent Book Co., Springfield, Mass. 


During the Teething Period. 


Mrs. WINSLOW’s SOOTHING SYRUP has been used for over 
FIFTY YEARS by MILLIONS of MOTHERS for their 
CHILDREN WHILE TEETHING, with PERFECT SUC 
CESS. It SOOTHES the CHILD, SOFTENS the GUMS, 
ALLAYS all PAIN ; CURES WIND COLIC, and is the 
best remedy for DIARRHCEA. Sold by Druggists, in 
every part of the world. Be sure and ask for “ Mrs. 
Winslow’s Soothing Syrup,” and take no other kind. 
Twenty-five cents a bottle. 


If you are Bilious, take BEECHAM’S 
PILLS, 


If a boy is set to manual work he ought 
to have good tools to work with, such as 
those made by Hammacher, Schlemmer & 
Co., 209 Bowery, N. Y. They guarantee 
that these are not fancy tools at fancy 
prices, but good honest tools at low prices. 


A special discount is made to trade- 


schools. 


A glance over the volume index to Cur- 


rent Literature reveals a most appetizing 


list of articles in every field of thought and 
for every taste and something for every 
member of the family. 


department. 


IMPORTANT. 


When visiting New York City, save Baggage, Ex- 
ess and Carriage Hire, and stop at the Grand 


r 
Cnion Hotel, opposite Grand Central Depot. 


Handsomely Furnished Rooms at $1 and up- 
wards perday. European plan. Elevators and all 


Modern Conveniences. 
Restaurants supplied with the best. 
Stages, and elevated railroads to all de 


live better for less money at the Grand Union Hotel 
than any other first-class hotel in the city. 
oprietors, 


& Co., Pr 





By a careful read- 
ing of Current Literature one can keep 
fully abreast of modern progress in every 


Horse cars, 
ts. Youcan 


Ford 


| A Veritable Luxury. 


THE CROWN 
LAVENDER SALTS. 





Pears 


There isa 







Pears’ Soap 
habit. No- 
body ever 
gets out of 
it. Cant 


*ssayMhsaa gd POS 
SNOILVLIIW! SSAZTIHLYOM LOUSY 


Annual Sales 500,000 Bottles. 





ASKED FOR ALL OVER THE WORLD. 


The Crown Ferftmety Co. 


177 NEW BOND STREET, LONDON. 


Makers of the Crab-Apple Blossom Perfume.’ 
MADAM 


rowceys | OILET MASK 


(OR FACE CLOVE.) 


Is a NATURAL BEAUTIFIER for PLEACHING and PRESERVING. 















Trave- the SKIN and REMOVING COMPLEXIONAL IMPERFECTIONS. 
Mark. It is sorr and FLExte.e in form, and can be easily 
Registered. applied and worn without DISCOMFORT of INCONVE~ 


NIENCE, 

It is recommended by EMINENT PHYSICIANS and sciEW- 
TISTS aS a SUBSTITUTE FOR eee COSME1ICS, 
_ COMPLEXION BLEMISHES may be hidden 
imperfectly by cosmetics and powders, but can only be 
removed permanently by the Toilet Mask. By its use 
every kind of epee, impurities, roughness, etc., vanishes 
from the skin, leaving it soft, clear, brilliant, and beauti- 
ful. Itisharmless, costs little, and saves many dollars 
uselessly expended for cosmetics, powders, lotions, etc, 
It prevents and removes wrinkles, and is both a com- 
plexion preserver and beautitier. 


Itlustrated Treatise, with full particulars, 
mailed fre-. 


Address, and kindly mention Tue Journat. 


S? THE TOILET MASK CO., 


1164 Broadway, New York. 


SUES WED tHUR _ FRI. SAT SUN, 


USED EVERY WEEK-DAY BRINGS REST ON SUNDAY. 
China Closets 


LADIES china cosets 


and cracked, and unsuited to setting off a spotless table-cloth? e 
will replenish it FREE. Why drink poor teas and coffees and 
ruin your health, when you can get the best at cargo prices? PREMI OMS 
for all. Dinner, Tea and Toilet Sets, Banquet and Hanging Lamps, Watches, Clocks, 
Music Boxes, Cook Books, Watch Clocks, Chenille Table Covers, Cups and Saucers, 
Plates, Knives and Forks, Tumblers. Goblets given to Club Agente. GOOD IN- 
COMES made by getting orders for our celebrated Teas, Coffees, Baking Powder and 
Spices. .Work for all. 3 1-@ dbs, fine teas by mail or express for $200. Charges 
paid, Headquarters in the United States for Teas, Coffees, Baking Powder and Spices. 


DO YOU LIKE GOOD TEAS AND COFFEES? 


Beantiful Panel (size 14x28 inches), FREE to all Patrons. For full particulars, 
prices, terms and Premium lists, address 


THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA CO., 31 & 33 Vesey St., New York. ?- 2.2" 


To be Worn Three Times in the Week. 





MON, 


, 








HOW ARE YOUR 
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WHERE KNOWN, THERE USED. 


HOW to KNOW the WILD FLOWERS |OUR COMMON BIRDS AND HOW 
By Mrs. WILLIAM STARR Dana. A Guide to Wh 6¢ fall tans illeetee ee: 
the Names, Haunts, and Habits of our Common| raphs. Oblon Ly i 2.20 yrrs 
Wild Flowers, With 100 illustrations by 
MARION SATTERLEE. 12mo, - net, $1.50; MANUAL OF MYTHOLOGY. 

For the Use of Schools, By ALEXANDER S., 


ENGLISH LANDS, LETTERS, AND) Murray, Department of Greek and Roman 
Antiquities, British Museum. With 45 plates 
KINGS. By Donatp G, MITCHELL. 2 vols.| on tinted paper, representing more than go 


Each - - - - - - - $1.50! Mythological Subjects, Crown 8vo, - $1.75 











Write for special examination terms on the books abvve mentioned 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, Pubs., New York City. 
NEARLY READY. 


Mead’s Composition and Rhetoric. 
Wells’ Elements of Geometry. Revised Edition. 
McCurdy’s Exercise Book in Algebra. 


By Matruew S. McCurpy, Instructor in Mathematics, Phillips Academy, Andover. 
This book gives a large collection of problems different enough from the usual text-book to stimulate 
the student onl excite his interest. These three are for High Schools, Academies and Colleges, 


: 7 
Tilden’s Grammar School Geography. 

Descriptiv +, Industrial, and Commercial. Superior Maps, Excellent Illustrations. 

Teachers who are tired of the almost endless multiplication and repetition of unimportant facts and 
details will be refreshed by this book which treats of matters of not only local but of world wide interest. 

Progressive educators who are prepared for a wide departure from the old ways should become 
acquainted with this work. 


LEACH, SHEWELL & SANBORN, 


NEW YORK. BOSTON. CHICAGO. 











Musical Fntertainments 





for Young Folks. For use in public and private 

schools, and the home. Tableaux,Marches,Drills,etc. 

A Capital Song, A lesson in geography, cents, 

Ball Tossing, A series of evolutions, @ cents. 

Heroes, A marching song for boys, 75 cents. 

Japanese Parasol March and Drill, 50 ceuts. 

Song of the Rain Drops, A motion song, 30 cents, 

Tambourine March and Drill, cents. 

Today, A character sketch with tableaux, go cents, 

Tomorrow or the Music of the Future, 50 <rs. 

The Ten Littie Sunflowers, A humorous chorus 
andencore. Very entertaining. 50 cents, 

Yesterday or Crandma’s Dream, A beautiful little 
sketch with old time costumes. 50 cents, 

Theory and Practice, A singing class lesson, 60 crs. 

The Jolly Littie Walters, © cents. 

The Littie Turkkee Turks, 50 cents. 

I'm Ashamed to Look my Dolly in the Eyes, 
A cute song for a bright little girl. go cents. 


SEND FOR COMPLETE CATALOGUE FREE. 


Soagte copy of Musical Viaiter c 
for 10 cents. 








ining Choir Anth 





——PUBLISHED BY— 


THE JOHN CHURCH CO., 


CINCINNATI, - - NEW YORK, - - CHICAGO 


[JMIVERSITY PUBLISHING GO., 


Educational Publishers, 
43-47 East 10th St.. NEW YORK. 


Please send for catalogue and price list. 
Correspondence solicited. 




















A delightful volume giving JUST READY. 


flower facts rather than mere 


their appearance. It is accu- 
rate in its illustrations and text 


names and classification. _ It is e ‘ to the point of scientific pre- 
written by a true lover of nature, cision, but its style and method, 
who adds to exceptional literary 5 discriminate it markedly from 


feeling tLe rare gift of making 
instruction enjoyable by a style 
at once clear, entertaining, and 


From Pussy Willow to Thistle-down. 
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